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Outlook. 


Tbe Mayor has presented formal charges against 
the Police Commissioners of this city for neglect 
of duty in not cleaning the streets, and the Grand 
Jury have made a presentation concerning their 
condition, but have found no indictments. Mean- 
while the bill presented by the people to the New 
York Legislature halts in the Assembly, after hav- 
ing passed the Senate. The ostensible objections 
are that it places too much power in the hands of 
the Mayor and involves too great an expenditure 
of money; the real objection is that the Mayor is 
a Democrat and the Assembly is Republican, for 
the Assembly does not object to placing the same 
power in the Republican head of the Health De- 
partment and allowing him the expenditure of 
the same money. The people in the coun- 
try ought to understand the issue. The death 
rate has increased fifty per cent. in twelve months’ 
time; first three months of 1880, 6,000; of 1881, 
9,000. The people of this city ask permission of 
the Legislature to clean the streets and save their 
Own lives and those of their children. It is nota 
matter of question whether the measure which 
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they propose for this purpose is wise or unwise; it 


is the measure which, without respect to party, 
they: believe to be the best practical measure for 
their salvation. They are old enough and sensible 
enough to judge for themselves. If they are will- 
ing to pay two dollars for work that could bedone 
for one, that is their business; and ifa Republican 
Assembly refuses them permission to clean their 
streets in their own way, the responsibility for 
the deaths that must ensue will be on their heads, 

and they must answer for it at the next election. 


The full text of the Kansas Prohibition law is 
before us. It makes all sale of intoxicating 
liquors a misdemeanor, except as provided for in 
the act, which allows both the manufacture and 
sale of such liquors, but only for medical, scienti- 
fic and mechanical purposes, and only by persons 
specially licensed. Manufacturers are required to 
sell only in original packages, and in quantities 
not less than five gallons, and only upon written 
or printed application, stating the purposes for 
which the liquor is wanted and verified by oath. 
The retail sale is confined to druggists specially 
licensed, who are allowed to sell for medical pur- 
poses only upon the prescription of a practicing 
physician; and for scientific and mechanical pur- 
poses only upon written application stating the 
object and verified by oath. Both the druggist 
and the manufacturer are required to Keep a re- 
eord open to the inspection of the public of all 
manufacturing and sales. No physician is al- 
lowed to prescribe except in case of actual 
sickness and after filing an affidavit with the 
Probate Judge pledging himself to obey the law. 
Licenses both for manufacturing and sale are 
issued by the Probate Judge, and the licensee is 
required to give bonds, with sureties, that he will 
comply with the provisions of the law. The law 
also contains a provision for the recovery of dam- 
ages by any person injured through the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, and for the punishment of in- 
toxication. The law differs materially from the 
Maine law in that it does not provide for agents 
to be elected by the people for the purpose of 
selling liquor. Whether the use of wine for sac- 
ramental purposes is forbidden by this law isa 
question which the courts will have to decide. It 
does not in terms forbid the giving away of 
liquors except ‘‘in violation of any of the 
provisions of this act,” so that no minis— 
ter could be prosecuted for using wine in 
the sacrament; but the general prohibition of the 
sale of liquor, ‘‘except for medical, scientific and 
mechanical purposes,” would prohibit its sale for 
sacramental purposes, so that it is difficult to see 
how a minister or a church could procure com. 
munion wipe without indirectly violating the law. 
The general agent of the Kansas State Temper- 
ance Union, in a private letter to us, indignantly 
repudiates the idea that the law was intended to 
forbid the use of wine in the sacrament, and this 
may be regarded as a semi-official interpretation 
of the law as understood by its friends. A per- 
sonal correspondent who has special opportunities 
for information, writes us that the clergy of the 
Roman Catholic and the-Protestant Episcopal 
churches are generally opposed to the new law; 
the Methodist Episcopal clergy, on the other 
hand, appear to be unanimously and earnestly in 
favor of it. 


The adulteration of food, and the intermixture 
of injurious compounds witb the essentials of life, 
is being carried to such an extent in this country 
that Governmental interference has been called 
for by the House Committee on Epidemic Dis- 
eases. The European governments have long 
since exercised restrictive measures. The German 
Government, in 1878, out of 231,478 samples an- 
alyzed, obtained 3,352 convictions for adultera— 
tion; and a year later, in Great Britain, out of 
16,772 samples, 2,978 adulterations were detected ; 
while in the matter of teas, although the British 
authorities restrict the exportation of injurious 
teas from India, no less than 7,000 chests were 
burned last year under Government direction. 
Since the adoption of stringent measures in Eng- 


land, vast quantities of adulterated teas have 
come to this country. The Chinese are not to 
blame—the market has called for an impure arti- 
cle, and the Chinamen have furnished it. The 
analysis of sugar and syrups presents chlorides of 
tin, calcium, iron and megnesia in large quanti- 
ties. Seven-eighths of all the sugar sold in Chi- 
cago is glucose, a cheap substitute, made of rags 
in Germany, but in this country generally made 
of corn starch and oil of vitriol, which is produced 
in increasing quantities. Oleomargarine contains 
living organisms, and is unquestionably an offen- 
sive and unhealthy article of food. A single firm 
in this city has recently contracted for 300,000 
firkins for packing this kind of butter; while du- 
ring the last year about 100,000,000 pounds were 
made. Even creameries and large dairies are 
using 25 per cent. or more oleomargarine oil in 
manufacturing cheeses. Milk is proverbially to 
a very large degree adulterated; many prepara- 
tions of canned fruits and vegetables are pro- 
nounced poisonous; pickles and vinegars contain 
sugar of lead and vitriol; cream tartars and con- 
fections are found to have very active poisons; nor 
can cosmetics, face powders, hair tonics, and the 
like stand the test. Nothing escapes the taint of 
dishonesty: drugs, medicines, liquors, various 
spices, tea, coffee, wall paper, garments, are more 
or less tainted, until one is at a loss to decide 
what can be safely eaten, worn, touched or even 
looked at. Agitation has resulted in producing 
purer milk, and in some sections purer sugar. 
Stringent Governmental supervision in England, 
in 1860, reduced adulteration from 65 per cent. to 
about 16 per cent.; and later, in Canada, from 52 
per cent. to 26 per cent. Compulsory advertising 
by dealers who sell such material, and, above all, 
an aroused public opinion, are the only remedies 
for this growing offense, which is nothing less 
than a crime. Vigorous measures of some kind 
should be adopted at once. It is not safe to leave 
the matter to private hands, since unscrupulous 
chemists sell themselves to manufacturing com- 
panies and pronounce their products unadulter- 
ated and wholly free from injurious substances, 
when careful investigation by competent author- 
ities discovers the most unblushing and dangerous 
adulteration. 


The attempt to take the North Pole by storm 
having failed, it is now to be regularly approached 
by siege, several nations joining in the attempt to 
unveil its mystery and discover its secret. Russia 
will occupy a station at the mouth of the Lena in 
Eastern Siberia, and anotber on the new Siberian 
island, east of Wrangle Land; Sweden will keep 
watch at the North Cape in Finland; Denmark 
will make observations at Upernavik, Greenland; 
Germany will establish a post on the island of 
Jan Mayen, east of Greenland; Holland, with 
sturdy Dutch persistency, will plant herself at the 
mouth of the Ob and Spitzbergen; Austria will 
occupy Nova Zembla, and Canada Melville Island; 
while our own Government will send out early in 
the summer two expeditions, one to Lady Frank- 
lin Bay, under the command of Lieutenant Gree- 
ley, of the Signal Service Corps, and the other to 
Point Barrow, on the northern coast of Alaska, 
It is also proposed, as part of the work of the 
Eastern American expedition, to explore the 
northern coast of Greenland for the purpose of 
settling the question as to whether that country 
is an island ora continent. The Signal Service 
will be strongly represented on both expeditions, 
special attention being given to meteorological 
observation. This friendly rivalry of nations in 
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the interests of science is one of the signs of the 
good time which is to come. 


One immediate effect of the assassination of the 
Tsar has been a concentration of effort on the 
part of European governments to protect each 
otber from anarchists and assassins. In Germany 
the Reichstag will doubtless request Bismarck to 
secure, if possible, an agreement with other Euro- 
pean powers to impose penalties upon any per- 
sons attempting to assassinate heads of States or 
otherwise incite to assassination. England has 
anticipated Germany, the English Government 
having arrested Herr Most, the editor of the 
‘*Freiheit,” a Socialistic journal published in 
London, which lauded the murder of the Tsar and 
openly incited to similar assassinations elsewhere. 
Good. The press should be free from censorship, 
but the proprietors of the press should be held to 
strict accountability in the exercise of their free- 
dom for their acts; and to incite to murder by a 
publicly printed article is as criminal as to incite 
to it by a whispered word or a secret letter. The 
new Tsar is proceeding with reform in the direc- 
tion of republicanism. Local self-government was 
organized by Alexander II. in the villages and 
communes. His successor has by ukase provided 
for the election of a municipal council in St. Pe- 
tersburg by the votes of all landlords and inde- 
pendent tenants, a provision which is to be ex- 
tended to all the cities in the empire. 


Interest in the negotiations at Constantinople 
has been revived by reports of further con- 
cessions by the Turks. Two weeks ago the 
ambassadors had virtually abandoned all hope 


_.of securing any terms which would be ac- 


ceptaple to Greece, but it is now said that the 
Sultan has submitted proposals for a settle- 
ment which substantially yield the line of the 
Berlin treaty without Janina. It is also reported 
that the ambassadors will strongly advise Greece 
to accept the proposal, and the ‘* London Times” 
adds, ‘‘ We cannot imagine that Greece will reject 
the award of Europe.” If this be the general 
sentiment of the powers, and if they have agreed 
not to intervene if the compromise is rejected by 
the Greeks, there will be a strong pressure brought 
to bear on Greece to accept the settlement. Ja- 
nina, however, which is in Epirus, is surcharged 
with Greek national feeling and is a center 
of conspiracy and insurrection, so that if it is 
left under Turkish rule it is likely to be a source 
of new discord in the future. The uncertain ele- 
ment inthe problem, however, comes from Greece 
itself, where the war fever has risen so high that 
it infects the whole nation, and the impulse 
tcward open hostilities has become sointense that 
it is doubtful ifit is not too late to arrest it. 


A capital example is set by France to other 
countries. It has established savings banks in 
connection with the public schools; and in these 
children’s banks, which number over ten thou- 
sand, the deposits already approximate a million 
dollars. No more efficient and practical way 
could be devised to teach children thrift and 
economy, two very important virtues for the com- 
fort and usefulness of ‘‘the life that now is.” 
The objection that they may be taught to be 
niggardly is not weighty. Ninety-nine boys run 
down the easy road of the spendthrift to ruin 
where one climbs the difficult hill of the miser to 
@ ruin just as real, though more respectable, 


AN ENCOURAGING REPORT. 


HE story is told of a long and elaborate dis- 
cussion in a circle of philosophers, in the 
presence, if we recall the story aright, of Charles 
I. of England, as to the reason why, if a vessel 
was filled to the brim with water, none would run 
over when the body of a dead fish was put into 
it. Many and learned were the explanations 
offered; but none of them were quite satisfactory. 
Finally, the King ordered a glass vessel to be 
brought, filled it with water, put carefully a dead 
fish in, and behold, the water was displaced and 
did run overthe rim. The secular journals, some 
of the religious ones, and a great multitude of 
unreligious writers have been greatly exercised 
to explain the decadence of the churches. Judg- 
ing from the testimony of the ten clergymen of 
New York and Brooklyn, whose statements fill so 
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large a proportion of this week’s Christian Union, 
and who represent the various phases of ecclesias- 
tical thought, from Unitarianism to Romanism, 
and the various moods and temperaments, from 
the cautious to the sanguine, there is no deca- 
dence to be accounted for. The thorough inde- 
pendence of their views—for it is almost needless 
to say that no one of them will see the statements 
of the others till he reads them in the Union—is 
not more marked than their general agreement in 
regarding tbe outlook not only for mankind and 
for the diffusion of Christian truth, but also for 
the real influence and prestige of the Christian 
church, as exceedingly hopeful. And they are 
men whose observation is wide and whose habits 
of thought renderthem careful students and cau- 
tious generalizers, 

Their testimony is absolutely uniform that there 
has been no falling off in church attendance. 
Each of the denominations represented appears 
to be in as prosperous a condition as it ever was— 
some of them much more so. Doubtless there 
are some reasons for the contrary impression. A 
diminished attendance has been constantly as- 
sumed; and a falsehood assumed and constantly 
reiterated comes to produce the impression of 
truth. The ministers and churches whose congre- 
gations have fallen off have filled the land with 
their outcries; the others were contented and 
bave gone quietly on with their work; the vacant 
seats have been advertised, but not the full ones. 
In some communities, as in New York, the in- 
crease in population has been largely foreign ac- 
cession; and Protestant church attendance has 
naturally not kept pace with it. In other com- 
munities there has been a transfer of attendance 
from one form of faith or worship to another. In 
still other communities congregations have been 
split up by sectarian separations; there are many 
villages in New England where, fifty years ago, 
all the people attended one meeting-house and 
filled it, while now they attend five or six, each 
one of which is half or quarter full. There are 
as many passengers on the train, but more cars. 
This may be a disadvantage—in some sense it is— 
but it does not indicate that fewer people are 
traveling heavenward. In so far asthere is in any 
special church or locality a diminished attendance, 
the cause and thecure are very succinctly pointed 
out by Dr. Potter and Mr. Beecher, who, though 
seeming to differ, really agree. The minister is 
no longer press and teacher as well as pulpit. 
Men go to church not to get new ideas, but to get 
new spiritual fervor. If they get that from a de- 
vout minister in a non-liturgical service they are 
content; if not, they desert his ministrations for 
those of a church which furnishes spiritual fervor 
by its wise employment of the spiritual life and ex- 
perience of past ages, gathered into what we, with 
Dr. Potter, believe to be an incomparable liturgy. 

These witnesses are equally hopeful when their 
attention is turned from the external to the in- 
terior aspects of church life. Church activity was 
never so intense and never so well organized as it 
is to day; this is their general and united testi- 
mony. One needs only to read Dr. Chapmwan’s 
paragraphal account of the multiform work of his 
own church, or recall the recent account in our 
columns of the various works of Grace Church, 
or the still fuller report whicb we published a 
few years ago of the church work of the younger 
Tyng, to find abundant demonstration of the 
truth of their testimony. Lazy churches there 
are, as there are lazy folk everywhere; but a lazy 
church is more entirely out of harmony with the 
spirit of this age than with that of any other. 
The church of the nineteenth century is emphati- 
eally a church militant. So of worldliness; it ex- 
ists; and it is the bane of church and Christian 
life; but the substantially unanimous testimony 
of these clergymen is that it is not relatively in- 
creasing. The church is widening out its concep- 
tion of Christian life. Dr. Potter points out that 
in its mission work, and sometimes in its home 
work, it endeavors to provide healthy amusement 
for the young; Dr. Armitage, that it has cast off 
the old somber and sour form of religion, and is 
substituting for asceticism Christianity; it is ceas- 
ing to follow Jobn the Baptist, and is following 
more truly Christ; Mr. Beecher, that in this 
transition there are blunders and excesses; but 
Dr. Hall, with just discrimination, reminds us 
that there may have been just as much worldli- 
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nessin a singing school as there is now in a 
cburch fair; Dr. Thomas, that the infusion of 
Christianity in domestic and social life has been a 
gain; and Dr. Deems, that the world has been ap- 
proximating the church, rather than the church 
the world. In short, while most of these witnesses 
would not accept, as we do not, Mr. Collyer’s de- 
finition of spirituality as adequate, they nearly all 
do agree with his conclusion that there has not 
been any falling off in it. 

But what is perhaps the most notable in these 
replies is the absolute unanimity of spirit in their 
answer to the question, ‘‘ What has been the in- 
fluence of modern thought ?” Dr. Crosby tersely 
declares, what is most certainly true, that ‘‘a 
good deal of modern thought is a modern 
humbug.” Bat this might also be said more 
truthfully of a large proportion of ancient 
thought; and Fatber Preston, identifying modern 
thought with infidelity, considers its influence on 
the community to be ‘* very bad;” but every other 
clergyman looks on the present agitation and dis- © 
cussion of religious truth and life only with hope- 
fulness. There is not one of them who appears to 
be in the least afraid of the fullest and freest 
discussion of the claims of Christianity as a divine 
revelation, or of any agitation to which skepticism 
ean subject it. Christianity seeks the light, what- 
ever disastrous effects discussion may have on in- 
dividual minds, who have confounded old forms 
with spiritual faith; its general effect can only be 
to separate from it the asceticism that is no part 
of it, intensifying faith ia all that is essential to 
it, chiefest of all, a living faith ina living Person. 
And we do not think we misinterpret the spirit of 
all, or nearly all, these clergymen in sayirg that 
they agree substantially with Mr. Beecher in be- 
lieving that the aim of the ministry should be to 
carry the church over the transition period with- 
out carrying it through a wilderness of unbelief 
and skepticism ; and with Dr. John Hall, that 
this is to be done by emphasizing the funda- 
mental and spiritual aspects of Christian truth, 
rather than the merely ethical on the one hand, 
or the merely dogmatic on the other, and applying 
them to the pre-eminent wants of men. 

We commend these papers to the careful study 
of all those of our readers who are interested, 
either inthe progress and prosperity of the Church 
of Christ, or in a study of the drift of thought 
and life in American society of to-day. 


WATCHING WITH CHRIST. 


HE Lenten season hurries to its close. The 
shadows gather and deepen as the memora- 
ble days of anguish and death draw near, and 
devout hearts the world over are following the 
Master as he walks steadfastly toward Gethsem- 
ane and Calvary. Our souls are touched with a 
keener sympathy, our love is kindled to a warmer. 
glow, as even in thought we retrace the lonely 
path of the divine sufferer by whose stripes we 
are healed. But bow many of us are watching 
with him tbrough the long, dark night of his 
travail of soul over an alienated and unloving 
world? The steps of that other short but tragic 
journey are sacred in the memory of the church, 
immortalized in the art and song and worship of 
the world; but how many study as reverently the 
ways of the Master and abide as steadfastly in his 
company in this longer and harder journey? 

On many the mystery of evil in life, the power 
of passion and avarice and worldliness, the slow, 
halting march of humanity beavenward, press 
with a weight so heavy that they have practically 
ceased to hope for the salvation of the world. 
The Gospel has become to them a message of 
glad tidings for the few, not a proclamation of 
great joy which shall be unto all people. They 
haye ceased to watch with Christ; they have not 
deserted him, but they have fallen asleep. The. 
work is so great they have no kope of doing it, 
the opportunity so vast they have given it over | 
to waste. Instead of watching with the Lord 
through his long waiting for the redemption of 
the world, they have sunk down into a bredken 
sleep of doubt and uncertainty. 

The night truly is long. Men still groan under 
ancient burdens and forge uew fetters by their 
own sins ; wars and rumors of wars fill the air; 
oppressed and despairing people move restlessly 


under heavy tyrannies, and in their frantic efforts 
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to throw off their chains put blood stains on the 
good cause of liberty; in public affairs there is 
greed, ambition and treachery as in the ancient 
times; in commerce a heartless and dishonest 
competition crushes down opposition and trades 
on the misfortunes of others; thought wanders 
restlessly through all the sciences and comes back 
again seeking to break through its limitations; 
and as in other days, the church is weakened by 
sluggishness, worldliness and unfaith. The night 
is long, and they whose knowledge of the morn- 
ing will come only with its beams sit in darkness. 
But this is Christ’s way, nevertheless; this is the 
fruit of the victory in the desert, when he chose 
the weapons of divine love rather than the arms 
of divine power. He chose to be the Redeemer 
of the world rather that its conqueror, and so he 
waits, and they who are faithful wait and watch 
with him. 

A barren world does not suddenly become a 
garden of beauty. Slowly and patiently, season 
after season, its furrows must be turned and the 
seed sown again and again. Great marshes are 
to be drained, wide forests felled, rocks rent asun- 
der and borne away, desert places enriched, the 
whole work done by an invisible Spirit working 
through buman hands. Centuries pass before a 
great continent yields its riches to the band of the 
- cultivator, before its barrenness becomes wholly 
fruitful: shall we look for a quicker harvest of 
divine graces and virtues out of the hard heart of 
the world? The Master waits patiently on the 
slow processes of human growth, the slower and 
more imperfect methods of human work. He 
waits to win, and not to force, to draw, and not 
to drive mentohim. If wide stretches are still 
barren, if the harvest remains largely ungathered, 
it is the human husbandman, and not tbe Divine 
Overseer, who is in fault; the human service, and 
not the divine purpose, which fails. 

The burden of patience is on Christ and not on 
us, and when we weary and are faint-hearted let 
us remember that we watch with him. The trial 
of our faith is also the trial of his divine soul, 
groaning in love unspeakable over a world that 
mover so slowly into the sunsbine of his salvation. 
If we watch and not sleep signs multiply that the 
morning is at hand. Analyze the soil of human 
character, conviction and purpose to-day, and 
it is infinitely richer in the divine elements of 
love and truth than in those dark hours when 
Christ turned the first furrow, and sowed the first 
seed, and if our eyes saw no visible signs of his 
coming, our faith testifies that the same resistless 
power which wheels the sun above our eartbly 
horizon will bring the splendors of the San of 
Righteousness in due season. 

The Lenten days are cold and dark, but beyond 
their chill and shadow are the sunshine and lilies 
of Easter. 


NOTES. 


The principal feature of The Christian Union this 
week is the series of interviews with prominent New 
York and Brooklyn clergymen on the alleged decline 
of church attendance and work, to which we refer 
editorially in another column. Besides this ‘“‘sym- 
posium”’ our readers will find an interesting article 
from the Rev. S. W. Duffield illustrating by extracts 
from poets who are not ordinarily regarded as 
Christian the tendency even of the unchristian heart 
to express its involuntary faith; and also a suggestive 
paper in the ‘Silent Hour Series” from the Rev. 
Perey Brown. An anonymous contributor replies 
vivaciously to Laicus’s letter of a fortnight since, and 
in the Correspondence column the Rev. Mr. Crafts con- 
tinues the discussion of temperance which has been 
running through the columns of The Christian Union 
for a number of weeks. Prof. Mather, of Amherst 
College, contributes the article in our review columns 
upon “A History of Painting.” The tender little poem 
by Mr. John James Piatt ought to inspire some artist 
to transfer to canvas the charming picture which it 
frames. 


The meetings in Plymouth Church are still con- 
tinued, reports to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
first three weeks there were two sermons each day 
~ xcept Saturday, at four o’clock in the afternoon and 
eight in the evening. The meetings have not been 
very largely attended, but there has been a goodly 
number at each one. Atone of the meetings perhaps 
athousand were present; this wus the largest num- 
ber at any one time. Asarule those attending in the 
afternoon did not attend in tne evening, so that in 
the two congregations six or eight hundred persons 
were present each day. The afternoon meetings 
have been for conference and prayer, Mr. Beecher 


preaching in the evening. The last week there was 
no afternoon service, and excepting Thursday evening 
there was no sermon, but a general prayer and con- 
ference meeting. On the previous Saturday there 
wasa meeting appointed for young people, to be ad- 
dressed by the Rev. Mr. Crafts, pastor of the Church of 
Christian Endeavor. The number at this meeting was 
limited, but was of sufficient interest to be repeated, 
and, Mr. Crafts consenting, another was appointed 
on the spot for Thursday evening, last week. Some 
seven or eight hundred were present at this second 
meeting, one-half or more beiug young persona. 
This was a most interesting and useful service. At the 
urgent solicitation of Mr. Beecher, a like service is to 
be held this week, on the same evening, by Mr. Crafts, 
and Mrs. Crafts has agreed to conducta meeting for 
women on Thursday Pp. M., at4o’clock. The public 
meetings this week will beonly Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday evenings, with meetings Monday and Tues- 
day evenings at the pastor’s house for persons wish- 
ing personal conversation. These meetings have been 
cbaracterized by quiet and an utter absence of ex- 
citement. There has been no advertising and no po- 
tice except at home, so far as the church is concerned. 
All other allusions have beev unauthorized and gratu- 
itous. The meeting on Thursday evening, conducted 
by Mr. Crafts, was impressive, and the only one in 
which there has been any outward manifestation of 
the interest existing—some fifty persons requesting 
prayer. So far as results in connection with these 
meetings are concerned, it is sufficient to say that 
that part of the church participating in them have 
been quickened and blessed, and that itis hoped a 
goodly number have found him ‘of whom Moses and 
the prophets spake,” and the work has not ceased. 
Mr. Beecher has attended all the meetings save one, 
and preached twice on the Sabbath. 


A most beautiful and touching memorial serinon was 
that upon Dr. Mublenberg by his friend Dr.Wuashburn. 
And pow, according to Dr. Washburn's wish, his re- 
mains and tbose of his dear friend are to lie side by 
side at St. Johnland. Was he thinking of this when 
he wrotein his memorial, ‘No charity the church 
has sown is more undying! No monumeiut art can 
raise isso noble as this spot, where he who cane 50 
nigh theSpirit of the beloved disciple restsin his own 
St. Johniand.” The small but beautifully shaded 
graveyard, which commands an excellent view of the 
village, is literally ‘‘God’s acre.” Here, surrounded 
by the graves of u few humble folk whom Dr. Muh- 
lenberg delighted to care for, is the plain but sub- 
stantial tombstone which tells us that ‘“‘ Here sleeps 
theearthly remains of William Augustus Muhlenberg, 
Doctorin Diviuity. He was born September 16th, 
1796. Ended his work April 8th, 1877.”’ It was at tbe 
anuual reception at St. Johniand, on the 27th of May, 
last year, that Dr. Washburn stood by the grave of 
his departed friend. Inthe address which followed 
at the chapel], he rendered him a beautiful and touch- 
ing tribute of affection, saying that as he stood at Dr. 
Muhlenberg’s grave he could but think how much 
greater his monumentin St. Johniand. Dr. Muhlen- 
berg had been called visionary. If such work were 
visionary he wished that he, too, might dream and 
dream forever. He could but think of the immortality 
which Dr. Muhlenberg secured for himself, not only 
in heaven, but here in time. And now the saintly Dr. 
Muhlenberg and the noble Dr. Washburn will rest 
side by side, sharing in that immortality. The remains 
of Dr. Washburn, which are nowat Woodlawn, will 
be taken to St. Johnland shortly after Easter. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art Technical School, 
established in this city in December last, and located 
at the corner of First Avenue and Sixty-eightb Street, 
is doing praiseworthy work in connection with tech- 
nical education. One of the more prominent, and 
perhaps the most interesting department, is that 
known as the class in carriage drafting and construo- 
tion, under the auspices of the Carriage Builders’ Na- 
tional Association, which, at its last convention, held 
in Chicago in October last, raised a fund of over $8,000, 
for promoting technical education in connection with 
that trade. Among the means used for this purpose 
may be named the class above mentioned, together 
with a series of lectures on practical subjects now 
being delivered before the class. The last of these 
lectures occurred on the evening of March 18th, when 
Mr. F. B. Patterson, of New York, delivered an ad- 
dress on the subject of ‘‘ The Ancestry of the Modern 
Pleasure Carriage,” an interesting and highly in- 
structive address that was well worthy of a much 
larger and more varied audience, as its subject mat- 
ter was of interest not only to carriage builders, but 
to all who use carriages. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Patterson’s lecture will be published. 


The “ Church Temperance Society,” which adopted 
its constitution a week or two ago, is marked by some 
peculiar features. In the first place, it is as much 
under the control of the Episcopal church as are its 
charities or Sunday-schooils. The presiding Bishop 
is to be its President, while such of the Bishops as 
sympathize in the movement are to be its Vice-Presi- 
dents. These, too, are chiefly to constitute its council 
or governing board. In the seeond place, it is to bea 
religious society, in the sense that it is to be neither 
one thing nor another aside from religion. According 
to a preamble to the constitution, every baptized 


person owes a duty to the cause of temperance by 
virtue of his baptismal vow. In reforming the in- 
temperate, especial reliance is placed on the grace 
of God through faith and repentance. Total absti- 
nence is to be urged upon them, but even this with- 
out the help of religion is little relied upon. In 
the third place, total abstainers or otherwise may 
be members of the society in case they are temper- 
ate and sympathize with its object. No pledge is 
required by way of membership to the general so- 
ciety, and though forms of pledges are suggested for 
tbe parochial societies, they are not required in them. 
Each pledge is accompanied by a form of prayer. 
Total abstinence is urged on the ivtemperate, and also 
in other cases by way of penance or 
medical advice, or of helping the weaker brethren. 
It is also recommended to children as a meaus of 
keeping them from temptation. The Committee oc- 
cupied two sessions in discussing the constitution, 
which, though considerably modified, was finally 
unavimously adopted. 


Rumors bave been in the air for several weeks of 
changes in the proprietorship of “ Scribner’s Month- 
ly,” aod it is now definitely understood tbat the firm 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons have sold their interest in 
Scribuer & Co. to Mr. Roswell Smith, who has had the 
business management of the two magazines, ** Serib- 
ner’s” and “St. Nicholas,” from the beginning. 
While it is expected that the most cordial relations 
will continue between the two houses, the business of 
‘Scribner & Co.” and Charles Scribner’s Sons will in 
future be entirely distinct. The name of the corpora- 
tion is to be changed at an early day, and correspond- 
ing changes will be made in the names of both maga- 
zines. The editcrial and business management will be 
continued as heretofore, Dr. Holland remaining the 
editor-in-chief of “Scribuer’s Monthly,” and Mra. 
Dodge continuing to conduct “St. Nicholas.” It is 
understood that, in addition to that already held by 
them, considerable portions of stock will be placed in 
the hands of the younger men who have helped to 
make the fortunes of the magazines, Mr. Roswell 
Smith retaining a majority of the stock in his own 
hands. 


Messrs. L. Prang & Co. signalize the approach of 
Easter by the publication of a series of illuminated 
Easter Cards, which in point of artistic design and 
careful workmansbip surpass anything that has be- 
fore been produced in this country, if indeed they do 
not surpass the best productions of the old world in 
the same line. The most elaborate of these cards, re- 
presenting a dove fiying out of a dark cloud into the 
sunlight, with the title, “‘ Easter morning; ye shall be 
as the wings of a dove,’’ and having in one corner the 
segment of a rainbow, is beautiful enough as a work 
of art to find a place on any easel, while the 
cluster of laurel blossoms on anotber card, with the 
motto, ‘‘ Now is Christ risen from the dead,”’ while 
less elaborate than the former of the two,is not less 
admirable asastudy. The smaller cards, represent- 
ing for the most part the flowers appropriate to the 
? season, and bearing suitable mottoes, are happily con- 
ceived and well executed. The Messrs. Prang’s en- 
terprise in this direction cannot fail to give a stimulus 
both to native talent and to the pleasing custom of in- 
terchanging these beautiful memorials on the occasion 
of our Lord’s resurrection. 


There isa steady growth in popular intelligence 
and interest concerning the methods of charity. In 
this State especially great impetus has been given 
and great advance secured through the organization 
of the State Board of Charities and the county so- 
cieties. The work cannot be done except through 
organizations, and as fast as our great cities are 
thoroughly mapped out for this purpose the true in- 
terests of charity will be promoted. The Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities held a conference last Thursday 
in the building of the Long Island Historical Society. 
Addresses were made by the Rev. Father McCarthy, 
Audrew McLean, Albert A. Day, the Rev. Dr. Chas. 
H. Halland Dr. Joseph H. Raymond, and the even- 
ing was devoted to an address from the Rev. Robert 
Treat Paine, Jr., in which he declared every city 
must organize its charity to succeed. Registration 
be regards as the basis of the system. 


A home in a minister's family, with such motherly 
supervision and school instruction as is suited to their 
years, is offered on the first of May to one or two lit- 
tle girls who may be temporarily or otherwise de- 
prived of parental care. The physical well-being of 
the little ones is assured by the purest mountain air 
and water, healthful food, and by a happy life, guid- 
ed by the latest and best methods of education. The 
location is on a southern spur of the Catskills, about 
twenty miles from Arkville, on the Uister & Delaware 
R. R., whose terminus is Rondout, on the Hudson, 
apd the same distance from Morasston, on the New 
Jersey Midland R. R., on the south. As the place is 
little known and is remote from the usual lines of 
travel, the children ,can be met and escorted from 
New York or from some point on the railroad. Ad- 
dress, for terms and other particulars, Mrs. James C. 
Beecher, Morsston, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 


Miss Frances E. Willard, whose eloquent voice has 
been heard in all parts of the country pleading for 
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practical temperance, is now making friends for her- 
self and forthe good cause which she represents in 
the South. At Charleston and in other places which 
she has visited she has been received with more than 
Suutbern hospitality, and has found enthusiastic au- 
diences and willing workers wherever she has spoken. 
Tne interchange of thought between the North and 
the South through such represeutatives as Miss Wil- 
lard, whatever special direction it may take, will 
serve the good purpose of unifying the two sections. 
The Christian Union 1s in cordial sympathy with Miss 
Willard’s work, and only regrets that she cannot 
speak in more than one place at atime. The whole 
South needs ber. 


The Home Missionary Society are going to launch 
out this spring in somewhat larger anniversary exer- 
cises than heretofore. They are to be held in Chicago 
on June 7tbh-9tb. It is hoped that President Seelye, 
of Amberst College, will preside; and Chicago, and 
through her the whole West, will give the Society a 
royal welcome. This is a move in the right direction. 
It will stir up entbusiasm both East ard West to bring 
the two together in the central metropolis of the 
Union. The Home Missionary Society declines to 
take up the work of education, having its hands full 
in the work of evangelization. The New West Com- 
mission bas a broad field for itself, and a field which 
can be occupied to better advantage by an educa- 
tional than by a missionary orgauization. 


Word comes from Cambridge that the Corporation 
of Harvard College have invited the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks to fill the chair vacated by Dr. Peabody’s 
resignation, and that he has the matter under con- 
sideration. No better selection could possibly have 
been made, uor one, as we are assured by the college 
paper, that would so thorougly command the es- 
teem and respect of the entire body of students.” 
Apropes of this invitation, it is interesting to note the 
fallacy of the popular impression that Harvard is a 
Uvitarian College, in view of the fuct that only 
twenty-two and a half per cent. of the studeuts are 
of that faith, while sixty per cent. are Trinitarians, 


Those foreboding people who fancy the world is 
always runnivg down bil! may add to the encourage- 
ment they will get out of the reading of the hopeful 
expressions of leading ministers on church attendance 
and work, the furtber satisfaction which comes from 
the fact thata careful count of sixteen denominations 
shows an addition to their ranks during the past year 
of 264.299 members. In other words, a vast army of 
recruits have marched into lineand become co-work- 
ers in the good cause. Such facts as these are omens 
of progress which stimulate us ail to new activities 
and a more intense devotion. 


There ought to be no question as to the right of the 
people of this State to see how the money they fur- 
Dish is spent, and how tbe insane, the criminal and 
the paupers are cared for. And this is all that is 
asked for by the bill now pending ir the Legistature 
of this State to enable the Charities Aid Association 


to visit the charitable institutions of the State and re-— 


port on their workings. Every vote against this bil! 
is a vote against letting the light of publicity shine 
upon public institutions. Every such vote isan addi- 
tional argument forthe bill. Menthat love darkness 


rather than light love it because their deeds are evil. | 


The Kansas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Ministers bave passed resolutions disapproving Dr. 
Crosby’s pvusition on the temperance question, and 
regretting that he is to speak at the temperance 
eamp meeting at Bismarck Grove in August. Itis a 
weak cause which fears free discussion, avd the 
Methodist ministers evince very little faith in their 
platform by resolutions which practically imply that 
all the advocates of prohibition and total abstinence 
they can gather together are not a mateb for Dr. 
Crosby on a free plaiform. 


That was a very sensible idea which a Sunday-schoo} 
ina neighboring State carried out last week, at its 
anpiversary. by distributing to those prerent pack- 
ages of ten kinds of flower. seeds, with plain and full 
directions as to how to sow them and how to care 
for them, offering at the same time a prizeto be given 
at midsummer at au exhibition of all the flowers pro- 
duced from these seeds forthe best shownin cut or 
potted flowers. 


The old adage, “It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,”’ receives another illustration in the fact that 
Harper & Brothers have publisbed in substantial and 
attractive form Carlyle’s Reminiscences, ** Froude’s 
Ceesar’’ and *‘ Stanley’s Christian Institutions” at the 
astonishingly low price of fifty cents each. 


By an inadvertence the excellent article on the 
Church of England Temperance Society in last week’s 
Christian Union was attributed to R. L. Dorman in- 
stead of the Rev. L. M. Dorman, who was its author. 


We shall be obliged to any of our readers who can 
furnish us with the following numbers of Tbe Chris- 
tian Union: January 6th, 13th, 20th, 27th, 1875; Feb- 
ruary 3d and 10th, 1875; and May 3d, 1876. 


A very interesting sale of books will be that of Dr. 
E. H. Chapin’s library, anvounced by Bangs & Co. for 
April 18-23. The catalogue emb1aces 4,157 lots. 


RUTH. 
FOR A PICTURE, 
By JOHN JAMES PIATT. 
H, beautiful to-day she stands, 
That Gleaner of far days of old, 

In Oriental barvest lands, 

Framed in the harvest gold! 
The Evening folds her tenderly 

In holy calms of breathless air, 
And only solitary birds 

Seem chanting to her there ! 


The twilight thick with banded sheaves, 
Half bidden amid its dusky glow, 

With tremulous bush of darkling leaves, 
How solitary! Lo! 

She breathes forever! They are gone— 
The Reapers—their last harvest o’er, 

While in the field of Memory stands 
The Gleaner evermore! 


CHURCH LIFE AND WORK. 
ARE THEY ON THE DECLINE? 

OPINIONS OF THE REy. H. C. Potter, D.D., Rev. JOHN 

Hatt, D.D., Rev. THos. ARMITAGE, D.D., Rev. 

J. B. Tuomas, VERY Tuos. S. PREs- 

TON, Rey. Cuas. F. DEEMs, D.D., REV. ROBERT 

COLLYER, REv. J. A. M. CHapmMan, D.D., 

Howarp Crossy, D.D., anp THE REV. HENRY 

WarRD BEECHER. 

{In answer to various correspondents who are concerred 
about the alleged decline in church attendance and cbureh 
work we submit the views of a number of New York cilergy- 
men who may be regarded as representative of their several 
denominations. Their conversation with our reporter was 
fully and accurately taken down, and is given below verba- 
tim. For conveni-nc®’ sake the questions, whicd were put 
in the same form to each, ar: stated once for all immediately 
below, with numerals corresponding to the answer in each 
case.—Eps. C. U.} 


a ONSIDERING the difference in population, has 

there been a relative decline in church attend- 
ance during the past fifteen or twenty years? if so, how 
can it be accounted for? : 

2. Do the sermons of to-day tend to arouse hearers 
to Christian work as much as the sermons of former 
times? 

8. What influence has the world upon the church? 
Has the increase of church fairs, sociables, private 
theatricals, and social amusements generally among 
Christians tended to decrease spirituality in the 
church? 

4. In what respect does the church work of the pres- 
ent day differ from the church work of fifteen or twenty 
years ago? and which method is the best? 

5. What has been the influence of ‘‘ modern thought,” 
or skepticism, on church-going people, aud what will 
be its ultimate effect on Christianity? 


REV. HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., 
Of Grace (Episcopal) Church, New York. 

1. In this copy of the ‘‘Churchman,” one of the 
organs of the Episcopal church, you will find a letter 
comparing the growth of the Episcopal and Presbyte- 
rian churches in New York city for a period of forty 
years or more. This statement will probably be suffi- 
cient : 


1831 1881 
Tetal population _.... 202.589 1,200,000 
Presbyterian membership...... ....... 7,185 18,950 
P. E. Church communicants........... 3,044 26,839 


The Presbyterian paper from which their own statis- 
tics were taken undertakes to qualify the effect by say- 
ing that the growth of population in this city has been 
mainly of foreigners. They argue that this growth 
has gone into the Roman Catholic church, if it has 
gone anywhere. I should be disposed to think that 
as compared with other religious bodies, the average 
attendance on our churches is much larger than it was 
thirty years ago; though the average of church at- 
tendance has not risen side by side with the growth of 
the membership. 

I account for this, from my standpoint, by the grow- 
ing demand for the element of worship in the services 
ofthe church. Thirty years ago the main dependence 
in the churches of different denominations in this 
country was but the pulpit—the person in the pulpit 
was the attraction. We left out of sight the element 
of worship, certainly avery prominent element in con- 
nection with the assembling of ourselves together. 
The advantage of the Episcopal church is that it 
offers to the instinct of worship that element in what 
I believe to be an incomparable liturgy. Other re- 
ligious bodies, especially in the occasional services 
of marriage and burial, are apt to recognize more 
or less of the offices appointed by the church for such 
occasions. Again, with the growth of culture comes 
an increased desire to be emancipated in matters of 
religious worship from the idiosyncrasies of an indi- 


vidual minister, whose gifts as a preacher may be very 


marked, bat whose characteristics in the conduct of 
public worship may be very distasteful to a devout and 
reverent mind. It is because of these facts that [ 
think the growth of the Episcopal church has been so 
considerable in such a city as New York, and in other 
cities. : 

2. The sermons of to-day do tend to arouse the 
hearers to Christian work; and that is perhaps one 
of the characteristics of the preaching of our day 
which has the strongest hold upon those to whom it 
is addressed. It is practical, less dogmatic, perhaps 
less doctrinal in its themes, but resting upon the sub- 
stratum of the great fundamentals of Christian belief. 

3. I think it must be owned that the increase in social 
amusement has tended to decrease spirituality in the 
church. In the Episcopal church we have certainly 
been as much at fault as Christians of other names 
in adopting questionable methods for raising money 
and in supposing that it was the office of the church 
or of religion to provide amusement. Just here there 
is avery important distinction to be observed. The 
church, in ber missionary aspectin great cities, has a 
call to consider humanity and its many-sidedness ; but 
when you come to the matter of church sociables and 
entertainments, gotten up to provide amusement for 
Christian associations whose families have abundant 
resources of that sort generally of their own, itis very 
doubtful whether you are not withdrawing the influence 
of the church and preventing its activity. Certainly 
there is a good deal of secularism in what is done in 
that direction in our day which has in it the element 
of positive danger. 

4. It might be said that thirty years ago there was 
no church work—that is to say, in the sense that 
church work now is to be defined—that missionary 
work which consists in building mission chapels and in 
humane and philanthropic agencies that go along with 
them. Thirty years ago the churches of our denomi- 
nation had Sunday-schools, but almost no missionary 
work was done in New York. Now there are reading- 
rooms, club-rooms, and schools for various branches of 
secular training connected with our churches, such as 
education and music, and the homes, asylums, and day 
nurseries for little children, borrowed from the French 
creche. All these things are a part of our organization 
in the larger parishes. There are two or three parishes 
that are exceptional in the extent of their work; but 
the same kind of work is being done by almost every 
congregation. 

5. Undoubtedly the influence of modern thought has 
kepta great many away from church. The multiplication 3 
of books, and, above all, the multiplication of agencies 
in connection with the cheapening of periodical litera- 
ture, by means of which a man gets the best contem- 
poraneous thought in his own hands, has an undoubt- 
ed tendency to diminish the authority of the pulpit as 
ateacher. A man says to himself, ‘‘{ can find better 
.teaching on most of these points than the pulpit can 
give mein the ‘Contemporary Review ’ or the ‘ Nine- 
teenth Century.’ It may not always agree with the 


| pulpit, but that is because the pulpit is in bondage to 


its own ideas.” For that reason I do not believe that 
the pulpit will ever recover the position which it held 
fifty years ago, especially in New England, when it 
was the lyeeum of the country, and when it was the 
teacher, not only on religious, but scientific and literary 
subjects as well. At the same time, the clergy ought 
to find in such a condition of things a new motive for 
more laborious study and a higher type of culture, 
most of ail for sober earnestness. [But it will be 
found, I venture to think, that with the diffusion of 
culture people will turn to those churches which rec- 
ognize the craving for worship, and which meet that 
instinct and want of the heart in the best and loftiest 
way. This does not disparage the pulpit, but it recog- 
nizes that there is a want which it is the place of re- 
ligion to meet besides that of instruction. 


REV. JOHN HALL, D.D., 

Of the Fifth Avenue Presbytertan Chureh, New York. 

1. Statistics for one particular district cannot cover 
all the country. For example, portions of New Eng- 
land have had their populations thinned out by the 
people, particularly the younger people, going to the 
great cities. This city was orce almost wholly composed 
of church-going Americans. Now it has aclass of 
people that were differently educated, many of whom 
probably go to their own churches. Protestants, not 
seeing them in their churches, suppose that there is a 
great falling off, relatively to the population. The 
Catholic church attendance has increased here and 
correspondingly decreased in Europe. Tken, one 
cause of alarm is, good, elderly people look back to the 
village churches in which they were brought up and 
fail to remember that what would now be a small 
congregation looked an immense crowd in the days of 
their youth. Now they have wider ideas of the world 
and of men, and they do not take into account the 
difference in themselves in the estimate they form of 
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things. I think the amount of church life and church 
work greater than at any former period. Since I have 
come to this city Iam not sensible of any aecline. I 
have three times as many church members as I had 
when I came bere. 

2. As to the effectiveness of the sermons of to-day, 
I do not think I could answer; Ido not think I have 
the means of forming in opinion. 

3. Iwould not put in church fairs. I think that the 
world, while growing in activity and riches, is showing 
a slavish copying of continental life quite unworthy of 
Americans, and that that is doing much harm. As to 
fairs, etc., a right state of religious feeling would se- 
cure the money that they are supposed to raise with- 
out such expedients. Every age has its own fashions, 
and that may be the fashion of this age. There may 
have been just as much worldliness in a singing school 
fifty years ago as in a church fair or anything of that 
kind now. 

4. I think in former years the church worked more 
within itself, and Jess through outside societies, and 
those outside societies have probably been rendered 
necessary and justified by the vast mass of outside 
population. Abstractly the church is doing its own 
work within itself, but practically, when we got large 
elements of neglected population or foreign popula- 
tions, then societies became necessary for them. 
To some extent the church was to blame for letting 
neglected masses grow up, and now she pays the pen- 
alty by having to suppert these outside agencies in 
order to reach them. 

5. I have not the least fear as to the influence of 
the modern thought. The church was never intended 
to live upon the ignorance of the people, but upon the 
intelligence of the neople. If there are difficulties aad 
objections they will have to be faced sooner or later, 
and just as well now as at any other time. And, in 
view of all that, what ministers and Christian work- 
ers have to do is to teach Bible truth which was given 
by One who knew all the ages, and has perfectly adapt- 
ed it to all the ages. Nordol think that the ptlpit 
has in the least declined ininfluence on account of the 
spread of culture. The church has a larger pro- 
portion of educated and intelligent adherents than she 
had fifty or eighty years ago. A yood deal of the 
so-called ‘‘ culture” is absolute assumption, and they 
who keep out of religious life on the strength of the 
supposed ‘‘ culture,” if they had not that, would have 
some other, plea. We ministers would make a great 
mistake if we laid out our strength in dealing with the 
transient matters of the day. We would better apply 
the Bible truth to the permanent wants of men. For 
example, more than half the children are now on 
roller skates, but, for all that, the next generation will 
walk on its feet. 


REV. THOMAS ARMITAGE, D.D., 
Of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York. 


1. In the Baptist church, as far as I know, there is 
a little more than the ordinary religious interest and 
activity in the churches, and the attendance is as large 
and the church work as efficient in the denomi: ation 
as it has ever been in this city—probably with a little 
increase. There are some reasons for this. One is 
that none of our churches in the city at present are 
pastorless, but they are supplied with men of as high 


an order of ability and as much zeal and devotion as 


we have ever had, as a whole, in our pulpits. Then 
the debts of many of our churches have been paid 
within the past few years. That is attributable, in 
part, to the revival of business and the improvement 
of the times. Taking it altogether, we are in as flour- 
ishing a condition as we have been for years. 


2. Ido not think that there is a very marked differ-. 


ence in the character of the Baptist preaching in this 
city between the present time and a quarter of a century 
ago. Occasionally we have a man who indulges rather 
freely in very miscel.aneous topics which have no spe- 
cial bearing upon lcading Gospel themes; but, as a gen- 
eral thing, our pulpit, both in New York and Brooklyn, 
is supplied by men who deal very largely and earnestly 
in simple Gospel truth; and where that truth is pre- 
sented, as far as I can see, it produces the same results 
it always did. Just as bread and other hearty foods 
produce the same sort of human flesh and blood, so the 
Gospel produces the same earnest, hearty and pure or- 
der of Christians. 3 

8. [do not think that among us social amusements 
tend to decrease real spirituality, but they have tended 
very much to decrease that old somber and sour form 
of Christianity which felt it proper to carry a long face, 
and which, in a very importaat sense, is a libel on 
Christianity, growing out of the mopishness of—what 


shai call it?—the old monastic and abstracted sys- 


tem of religion. I think that we have a much more 
cheerful an 1 lovable spirit of religion than we used to 
have, with less severity, but just as much solidity. 

& 4. The church work of the past differs from that of 
the present in that our churches ure less isolated one 


from another than they used to be. We used to run 
the doctrine of absolute independency of the churches 
to an extreme, so that, very often, independency be- 
came alienation. We lacked coherency in our denom- 
inational operations. That arose, in part, from vari- 
ous disturbing controversies which had reached a 
very severe point of warmth; but in later times those 
have died out; their effects have passed, and the de- 
nomination has consolidated itself in all its fraternal 
and benevolent operations, and of course we find union 
to be strength. Weare now, too, much more aggres- 
sive, as well as concentrated, in our religious efforts, 
while we still conserve the old principle of church in- 
dependency in all its distinctiveness and, I think, in all 
its efficiency. So that the difference between former 
days and these is a favorable one; it is more fruitful 
of good results and that brotherly oneness which you 
love to feel in a common work for Christ; and it indi- 
cates to me that the world is a great deal better than it 
used to be, and it is likely to be a good deal better here- 
after than it is now. 

5. Ihave a decided opinion as to the influence of 
modern thought.” The fear that the spread of infi- 
delity is tending to the deterioration of Christianity, 
and the failure of the Gospel to reach the mass:;s, is 
a piece of unnecessary apprehension, and largely un- 
truth. I believe that the present literature—the. 
abrasion of mind with mind, the battle of ideas, the 
contest of sentiments, as between Christianity and 
various forms of unbelief—is working out a result for 
Christianity of the most desirable and useful charac- 
ter. Some things have accreted to the Christian sys- 
tem, but do not form a part of it. Just as the mi-tle- 
toe on the oak is no part of the element that came out 
of the germ of the acorn, so the religion of the 
world has accreted certain foreign elements which 
are no inherent part of it at all. And this agitation 
and pruning of thought is separating those elements 
from Christianity, and bringing it back to its origina] 
simplicity and intensity by bringing out more per- 
fectly the Christ idea, and brushing aside the accre- 
tions of tradition, questionable custom, and undesir- 
able dogma. So that I believe the Christianity of 
to-day, both in its axiomatic teaching and its mis- 
sionary and loving character, is approximating closer 
and closer to an apostolic pattern, and reviving the old 
Christ-character that first conquered the world. 

Between the pulpit and the press I do not think there 
is any battle; they are mutual helps. As a proof 
of that the press is constantly teeming wi.h religious 
literature of the highest and best order, such as we 
have never reached before in the history of Christian- 
ity. My outlook into the future for Christianity is of 
a very bright character; and, as for the preachers of 
to-day, I think the pulpit bas never been stocked with 
men of as much finish and power and consecration 
(taking the thousands of pulpits together) as it is 
to-day. Another pleasant feature of the religious out- 
look, especially among the Protestant depomina- 
tions, is that the bittervesses and asperities of old 
controversies have largely passed away; while each 
one, in a manly way, holds his principles with tenacity, 
he respects his brother, and accords to him the same 
rights of private judgment and individual action that 
he claims for himself. I hail that as another of 
the valuable evidences of interchange of thought and 
healthful discussion. 


REV. J. B. THOMAS, 
Of the First Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 

1. Taking the whole community of churches into 
account, I do not think there has been a decline in 
church-going. I should say there had been a partial 
decline in specific cases, and a tendency to interchange 
attendance at different churches. My impression is in 
our denomination we have increased in membership; 
though probably the discipline in the churches has not 
been as rigorously administered as in former years. 

2. My impression is that, in certain directions, both 
the inspiration to work and instruction as to the best 
methods of work have improved. The engagement of 
the laity in specific evangelistic work and in Sunday- 
school instruction has greatly increased. 

3. The forms of Christian experience have been 
somewhat modified, in proportion as religion has 
taken on more of the social element, and experiences 
have been less isolated and less mystical in their 
character. I do not think that the influence of re- 
ligion, especially in the realm of domestic and affec- 
tional life, has decreased; but I think I see some 
weakening on the side of rigor of conscience in the 
conduct of business and social life, and, so far, some 
diminution of the heroic element in religious charac- 
ter. Unquestionably, there has been less antagonism, 
both in the pulpit and among the people, to the 
amusements ordinarily characterized as ‘‘ worldly ;” 
and the amusement-mongers have taken advantage 
of this, largely, to deteriorate in my judgment, 
the character of the amusements offered. So 


that, on the whole, the relation of the church to 
the amusemérts of the world, in their deteriorating 
direction, has been prejudicial to the church. As to 
fairs and festivals, I could not pronounce an un- 
qualified opinion upon them because they are so di- 
verse in their collateral conditions that each case 
must be judged by itself. I may say, in general, that I 
do not think that the cultivation of the social element 
in church life is harmfui, but that anything which 
tends to develop, in a natural and healthful direction, 
either the physical, intellectual or moral man, is 
directly in line with the spirit of Christianity, and 


that these things may be very helpful to the objccts of 


the church. 

4. [have indicated in previous answers the difference 
in the drift of church life. I think there is an increase 
of personal Scripture study, of lay activity and of the 
infiltration of the religicus into the social realm. 

5. I think that the tone largely pervading secular 
periodical literature is extremely unsettling and harm- 
ful, being in so great a dezrce negative anu destructive 
in its tendencies ; and to those who shrink from an 
earnest grip of religious things, or who are restless 
under the yoke of religions obligation, there is a strong 
tendency to find release in mere doubt. A superficial, 
partial or immature reader is likely to be greatly 
harmed, more by the insinuations and crude assertions 
of the writers for the newspapers ana some of the 
magazines than by any precise or thurough discussion 
of questions in issue. But, besides all this, I think 
there is a tendency t» cpeuness of mind and to a dis- 
cussion of grave questions on their meri s, and to a 
fullness of research, which will, in the long run, prove 
helpful for Christianity, which seeks tbe light. No 
probe can go too deep for it. I therefore do not fear, 
but welcome all candid, searching -criticism and in- 
quiry, both on the part of the enemies and the friends 
of the church, aud believe Curistianity will justify 
itself thereby, 


VERY REV. TUOMAS S. PRESTON, 
Of St. Ann’s (R C.) Church, New York. 

1. [think with us there has been a-very great increase 
in church attendance. The increase, indeed, is so 
great that we have hard work to get enough clergymen 
to attend to all the departments of our work If we 
had more laborers we should be able to accomplish 
more. We have so many, especially of the poorer 
classes, that it requires a good many laborers to prop- 
erly see to things. I do not see any falling off. There 
are a good many conversions—more, I thivk, than 
there used to be many years ago, aud I think the addi- 
tion to the Catholic church is now quite steady. They 
come in by individuals. How do we account for this? 
We acceunt for it on the ground of the truth of our 
religion. Our church naturally attracts sincere peo- 
ple, aud they come to us from zil dsnomiuations. We 
have the ceremonial, and everything that is good, and 
naturally we expect to attract people, if we can only 
get them to really devote their attention to the subject 
without prejudice. 

2. I think the sermons of to-day tend more to arouse 


bearers. You will see by this circularthatthe sermons - 


preached and to be preached durivg Lent in St. Ann’s 
Church (of which I am pastor) are all on practical 
subjects. I think our sermons are more practical than 
they used to be, as far I am able to judge. 

3. I would not put church fairs, sociables and pri- 
vate theatricals together. Fairs for church purposes 
are considered a perfectly legitimate way of sustain- 
ing charity .nd good works, especially fairs that are 
completely and entirely under the control of the pastor, 
such as ours generally are. Purties and sociables, and 
especially balls and entertainments of that kind, the 
church does not really approve of, and has nothisg to 
do with them, directiy, at any rate. I think—I hope 
—that we are growing a little more spiritual: but I 
think spirituality would be decidedly opposed to balls. 
‘The church does not approve of dancing, and the influ- 
ence is not good. As tothe theater, the church says 
nothing about it at all, provided that the plays are per- 
fectly moral and proper. 

4. I do no. think the church work differs at all from 
that of fifteen or twenty years ago. We pursue the 
same line of instruction and work of preaching, adapt- 
ing ourselves, of course, to the circumstances of the 
day. It is substantially the same. 

5. What I consider you mean by ‘‘ modern thought ” 
is infidelity, and its influence is very bad. But Cath- 
olics are not often taken by that, because the doctrines 
of the church are so plain and simple that they must 
believe or else cease to be Catholics. If they doubt 
any one of the doctrines of the church they cease to 
be Catholics. Therefore this modern ‘“‘liberalism” does 
not affect us much, 

[Q. Woat do you think has been its effect on Protestant 
ism 7} 

I think it has produced very serious effects among 
some Protestants. I do not likcto attack them. But 
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I think, in my experience, there are a gregt many Pro- 
testants who really have no fixed belief, and I think 
that this modern “ liberalism’? has something to do 
with it. It seems to me, looking back on the experi- 
ence of a good many years, that Protestants have not 
generally as fixed a creed as they used to have. 

[(Q. Do you tbink that state of affairs will bave a tendency 
to lead mapy into the Catholic church ? 

That is my belief. I think they have to choose be- 
tween the two extremes—infidelity and faith; they 
have got to choose one or the other. There must be a 
fixed, settled system of belief. 


REV. CHARLES F. DEEMS, D. D., 
Of the Church of the Strangers, New York. 

1. The Church of the Strangers, of which I am pas- 
tor, was not started on the principle that ‘ indepen- 
dency” is the very best model for ecclesiastical forms, 
nor do we claim that it is the only Scriptural way. 
We do not believe there is any ‘‘ only” Scriptural 
way. An independent church, being intended to be 
profitable to all sects, embodies in its symbol what is 
agreed upon as Christian by all Christians. 

In answering this question each man must reply for 


- himself, and I only answer for the ‘Church of the 


Strangers.’’ Our church bui:ding is in the most obscure 
position of all the churches in New York—the very 
hardest to find. I knew it forty years ago whenit wasa 
Presbyteriun church. The attendance pow, I think, is 
better than it was then. Wecan seat over 1,200 peo 

ple, and our church is generally full. A few years ago 
it was impossible to accomm<« date the summer congre- 
gations; they filled the pews, crowded the platform 
avd stood aloug the walls. Our winter congregation 
is very nearly as good, tut I think not quite. The 
Holy Commuuion is administered once a month, and 
there are always additious to the church at that time. 
Church membership bas increased, though attendance 
has declined, and that has declined because very many of 
our members have engaged in work elsewhere. After 
my evening services I have seen fourteen of my mvn- 
bers engaged at the religious meetings iv the Cooper 
Union. From my conversation with the clergy of 
various Protestant churches I um satisfied there has 
not been such great church attendance since the Moody 
and Sunkey d.ys as before. Nevertbeless that does 
not say that fewer people have heard the Gospel. 
There is atendency to have religious services free from 
church restriction, and these meetings are at tracting 
zealous but undisciplined young Christians, together 
with their frievds, away from regular church services 

2, I can hardly speak of my own sermons; but I be- 
lieve that while they are as carefully prepared as those 
which I used to preach in my earlier days, they are 
more arousing.” |} judge so for these reasons: first, 
my sermons now arouse me more than ever before; 
second, more men are reinaiuipg to pray after hearing 
the preaching, and, thirdly, the members of my church 
were never so active in striving to propagate the 
Gospel. 

3. You ask me if certain things have made Christians 
more worldiy. It depends upon what you mean by the 
word *‘ worldly.” I think that avery great deal of 
Christianity has got into the world, aud that the peo- 
ple that we call ‘‘ worldly people’ in this decade are 
much better than those of the same class in the days 
of our fathers, because of the leaven of Christianity. 
Some of the best peopie I know—people who are as fit 
to live and as ready todie as most Christians-—have no 
church membership, and cannot have, because of the 
sectarianism of the sects. 

4. Present methods of church work differ from the 
past in that they are less spasmodic, more methodical, 
having less apparcnt present results, and more valuable 
permanent fruitfulness. 

5. What is called ‘‘ modern thought” has had a very 
decided effect upon the thinkers inside the church. The 
present transient effect is a loosening of their attach- 
ment to the old forms by which some of them have 
been deceived into thinking that their hearts have loos- 
ened their grusp upon the old faith. Some, to whom 
form and faitn were the same, in losing one have lost the 
other. I think, however, the final result will be to 
break down churchism and increase the general power 
of Chiistianity. My observation has been that the more 
“‘church ” the less Christianity ; the more Christianity 
the less church. I am not afraid of philosophy, falsely 
so called, certainly not of true philosophy. No one 
ought to have a religion which does not consist 
with what is real science; and the world will finally 
come to reject as unscientific everything that is not 
truly religious. A church is a human institution ; 
Christianity is a divine p >wer iu the life. That which 
is haman may perish; that whichis divine will survive, 
on the theory of the “‘ survival of the fittest.” 


REV. ROBERT COLLYER, 
Of the Church of the Messiah (Unitarian), New York. 
1. A minister has not much chance to see outside of 


his own church, and I have not been very long in New 
York city. In Chicago my congregation held its own 
very well. Before the fire we had a very large congre- 
gation; after the fire we had to gather in another, and 
we were doing it very well when I came away. Men 
like David Swing and Dr. Thomas, in Chicago, have 
an enormous hearing, the one in a hali, the otherin a 
theater. 


[Q. Is the church attendance in Chicago less now than it 
was twenty years ago?) 


No, I do not think so. And I do not think there has 
ever been in my time such an interest in hearing what 
men had to say who spoke on living questions as there 
is now. 

2. I think the sermons of to-day are far abler than 
those of former times. Whether.they have as much 
effect is a question that cannot be answered by 
avy one minister. I think it ought to be answered 
by observing what is being done by the churches in 
what I would call Christian work. 

3. Whether spirituality has decreased depends on 
what you mean by “‘spirituality.”” I do not think 
the church should be a kind of bluck-house into 
which you pull all those that wagnt to join, and 
keep them apart from the world, as the leaven is kept 
apart from the meal. I think the only true way 
is to let the leaven into the meal, and so make bread of 
life, sound and sweet, by the intermingling of Chris- 
tian folks with the world. The old exclusiveness, both 
in thought and action, was not so good as the plan we 
have now of bringing the church and the world together, 
and so far as that is done through innocent amuse. 
ments that are carried on within the church, I think it 
is very well. Idonot believe a bit in raffles and all 
that kind of thing; but for people to gotoa church fair 
is a good social arrangement, but they shouldn’t charge 
you above a fair price. There is sometimes a good 
deal of ** chiseling’”’ carried on in church fairs. But, 
to return to your question, it depends on what you eall 
* spirituality.”” It you mean by spirituality to be loyal 
to truth and goodness (and that is what I mean), I do 
not think there is any falling off. But if you mean by 
spirituality a nature bound up in dogmas, I think 
there is. 

4. Our church work does not differ much from what 
it has always been. Our folks have always tried to do 
a sort of practical work for those who might be in need 
—educating children, helping people to help them. 
selves, giving them nobler ideas of life, if possible, 
making their homes better, making people more human 
and more fit to live on earth, when we feel sure they 
will be fit to live in heaven—that has always been our 
idea. I do not think we have altered. 

{Q. Is there as mucb work done now as there was % 

Oh, far more. Ishould think in Boston, where we 
are strong, the practical church work has increased 
very largely. From what I can see and hear, I 
should think it is increasing in Boston and all around 
all the time. 

5 I think when you find a man who can deal with 
modern thought, a man who is master of it, like 
David Swing, and can touch it with the religious 
spirit, there is the greatest possible interest in it, and 
men go to such churches as Dr. Swing’s to hear it in- 
terpreted; but if a man has nothing to do but to 
blackguard modern thought he only gets around him 
people of his own sort. 

{Q. Do you think the spread of liberal ideas bas tended to 
draw many away from the churches 7) 

I think a great many would rather read some good, 
sound, pregnant book than come to hear what they 
would call a poor seimon. And I don’t blame them. 
If a minister keeps on, Sunday after Sunday, affirming 
a thing to be true because it is in the Bible,a thing 
that two-thirds of his hearers cannot believe, they 
fall off; or they attend church for social reasons, or 
because their wives go, or for some other minor rea- 
son; but they do not go because they are in any ac- 
cordance with the man. I have talked with numbers 
of men on the matter, and when I found them attend- 
ing an orthodox church it was because the minister 
was talking about realities, letting the myths and won- 
ders alone; he did not insist on their believing what 
it was impossible for them to believe. 

The church of the future is to be a grand thing, 
the greatest ever known onthe earth. The church is 
not going to die, and it is not going to dwindle; it is 
going to grow beyond all precedent, and, I sometimes 
think, beyond all imagination, because it will make its 
boundaries so wide as to include every good man and 
woman, no matter what their creed or their ideas on 
what is usually called theology. It will include all 


that are loyal to truth and goodness, or want to be. 
Then indeed we will have a big church. 

[Q. Will it be with many a choice between skepticism 
and the Catholic church 

There are only two things in the future, in my 
opinion—a fair reason in religion on the one side, and 
what you might call the papal dogma on the other; 


men will go to these two extremes. Dr. Hodge said 
years ago it would come to that. But, as men are 
thinking for themselves and education is spreading, I 
do not think the Church of Romeis going to grow any 
stronger, but always weaker, and that those who 
stand by reason in religion and insist on a reasonable 
faith are going to be in the enormous majority. 


REV. J. A. M. CHAPMAN, D.D., 
Of St. Paul’s M. E. Church, New York. 

1. In the population of this city there is a Jarge 
foreign element that do not regard the Sabbatb as we 
do, so that when we speak of comparative church at. 
tendance perhaps it is not so large asformerly. In my 
own church there has never been so large an attend 
ance since the church was built as during the past 
winter. I should say there has been no decline in 
general church attendance during the past ten or fif- 
teen years. Prior to that I was not inthe city. As 
for church membership, I should say that the average 
was comparatively as good as it wus fifteen yeurs ago. 

2. I judge that the preaching of to-day has a tendency 
to give a different and broader direction to Christian 
work, and to make Christian effort more permanent. 
The efforts of Christians to-day are not as much cen- 
tralized. I think the sermons of the present day an- 
swer their purpose now as well as the others answered 
theirs in their time. 

3. I think five or six years ago the influence of 
church fairs, etc., on church members was bad; but 
there has been a counter-current within that time, cer- 
tainly within ourown deromination. There has never 
been a time when there has been so much worldliness, 
but the popular sentiment is against fairs, theatricals, 
and amusements and entertainments of that kind. 
But, notwithstanding the sentiment of the clergy, a 
great many do indulge in those thivgs. 

4. Twenty-five or thirty years ago the efforts of the 
church were directed mainly to revivals and purely re- 
ligious work. To-day the efforts of the church are 
more freely distributed among permanent charities— 
the work is more organized inthe flelds of beneyo- 
lence. To illustrate my meaning: in our own 
church our church charities are connected with half 
a dozen different educational, benevolent and re- 
ligious enterprises. We have the McClintock Soct- 
ety, that has for its object the education of young men 
for the ministry; we have the Five Points Mission; 
the Old Ladies’ Home; the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society; Woman’s Home Missionary Suciety, ete. 
We are connected with the Sunday-School and City 
Missionary Society. Many of our members labor in 
the missionary Sabbath-schools of the city. 

5. I can only speak positively in regard to my own 
feelings and those of my own church. Sermons that 
bring out most clearly and forcibly the old beliefs are 
decidedly the most popular sermons. Of course they 
may not be presented in precisely the same style they 
were twenty-five years ago, but I think, among ‘he 
most cultivated portion of the Methodist church, so far 
as I come in contact with it, there has not been any 
essential modification of the old doctrines of belief, 
and that modern thought has not had much influence 
among the best and most thoughtful part of the 
church. There is a period in the lives of young peo- 
ple when they are peculiarly affected by non religious 
views, and I should say they were more largely affected 
than perhaps any other class of Christians. 

{Q. What influence will modern thought have onthe fu- 
ture of the church’) 

My thought in that direction is that upon the 
church as a whole it will have no serious injury. I 
think that the church holds as firmly, and more iutelli- 
gently than ever before, the great cardinal doctrines 
of evangelical Christianity. On account of the skepti- 
cism of the day tlrere is a greater demand for culture 
in the ministry. I think it is true; also, that the edu- 
cited portion of the ministry is coming round to the 


position that the function of the pulpit is simply the 
proclamation of the truths of religion, and not so > 


much an apology for and defense of it. 


REV. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 

Of the Fourth Ave. Presbyterian Church, New York. 

1. I know of no decline whatever in church attend- 
ance. I think things are just as they have always been. 

2. I think the sermons. of to-day are as effective as 
they ever were. 

3. All such things as church fairs, private theatri- 
cals, etc., do decrease spirituality, but I don’t believe 
there are any more of them now than there always 
have been. 

4. I don’t know any difference in church work, ex- 
cept that there is a great deal more of it, and that it 
is spread over a larger surface. 

5. I don’t think the devil is a bit more active now 
than he has always been, and I think a good deal of 
“‘ modern thought” is a modern humbug. I don’t think 
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‘‘ modern thought” is any better than ancient thought. 
I think there is a great deal said about this ‘‘ nineteenth 
century” that is all ‘‘bosh,” and the old doctrines are 
just as precious and just as much prized as they ever 
were. 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Or Plymouth (Cong.) Church, Brooklyn. 

1. So far as my observation has gone, there is not 
only not a decline in attending church, but rather au 
increase. While the attendance at church, in propor- 
tion to the whole population, may show a diminution, 
yet there is a much larger average attendance, so far as 
the principal churches are concerned, than ever before 
in the history of the various denominations. I speak, 

however, more from general impression than accurate 
information. If there is a decline in the land at large 
I thiuk it may be traced to certain great influences 
that are at work upon the community—as, for in. 
stance, the influence of so large a German population 
thrown into our great cities, with the devotion of the 
Sabbath to amusements, or to domestic and social en- 
joyments, rather than tochurch worship; the growing 
intelligence of the common people in respect to moral 
and religious philosophy; the increasing number of 
educated men who are investigating the grounds of 
religious belief for themselves; the steady progress of 
views derived from scientific observation; and, as a 
consequence of all this, a great modification of the 
doctrines formerly accepted by everybody. In other 
words, we are in a transition period. Abstract doc- 
trines do not hold any such place of importance as 
they did fifty, or even twenty-five years ago. The re- 
ligious spirit of the time is, I think, greatly increased, 
hut it is not meditative, nor, in the old sense of the 
term, experimental. It has been largely deflected in 
the direction of charitable sympathies and great refor- 
mations of morals... My impression is that the moral 
tone of the community at large has been elevated, and 
that the way is preparing, by and by, for a greater 
religious development than has ever been known. 

2. If by your inquiry is meant, Are there any sermons 
as profound and powerful as many in former times? I 
do not know that there are. But the average sermons 
of to-day, I think, are vastly higher, more comprehen- 
sive, more influential than they were one hundred or 
two hundred years ago. 

(\Q. Do the sermons of the present tend to arouse hearers 
to Christian work as much as those of the past?) 

I think the sermons of South, Barrow, Jonathan 
Edwards, Hopkins and Dwight were of a different in- 
tellectual material, but, as mere intellectual efforts, 
they are not surpassed by anything we have to-day. I 
‘think the old preachers, when you consider the ma- 
terial they had to work on, were, on the whole, better 
workmen than the average now. But the average ser- 
mons of to-day are upon a higher plane than they were in 
former times. The pulpit has grown, but the pew has 
grown a great deal faster. 

3. In the effort to throw off provincial strictness and 
the ascetic tendencies that had come down with our 
church economies, the Christian public have. very 
naturally run into excesses. It is anew experiment to 
have churches undertake to organize pleasure upon a 
moral basis; and if a good deal of the work is poor, it 
is not to be wondered at. But the very mistakes are 
means, and we may believe that in another generation 
a large part of the mirthful element and the amusements 
of the community will have been placed upon such 
a moral basis, with such limitations and guards, as will 
not only make them safe, but make them very efficient 
in the cause of righteousness. 

4. Church work, in other days, was very largely the 
work simply of official church members—the minister, 
elder, deacons, class leaders. But one grand charac- 
teristic of the church work of to-day is that it is much 
more largely in the hands of laymen than in the hands 
of officers; the most active men in the churches to-day 
are not the officers of the churches. Our young peo- 
ple are becoming teachers in Sabbath-schools, and our 
better educated members of the church are very large- 
ly becoming leaders of Bible classes; and, to a very 
large extent, many of our churches are, all the way 
through, students of the-word of God, or organized in- 
to efficient charities. And there is a diffused activity 
and life in our churches that was utterly unknown when 

_ I was a young man. 

5. There is a silent change going on in thought, as 
much with those who contend against it as those who 
believe init. Whatthe outcome is to be no man can very 
distinctly yet say. My own great desire, the aim of my 
ministry, has been, in the foresight of this change, to pre- 
pare and carry the church over, without going through 
a wilderness of unbelief and skepticism; but whether 
that can take place remains to be seen. Periods of 
great transitions, which leave the thought of a genera- 
tion upon a much higher level, are apt to be accom- 
panied by great waste. Whether we have gone so far 


forward in knowledge and in moral intelligence as that 
we can let go the imperfect things and take hold of the 
more perfect forms without producing resistance on 
the one side and unbelief and indifference on the other» 
no man can tell. Events must prophesy and fulfill 
their own prophecy. 

[Q. Do yOu think that, with the spread of culture, the 
pulpit has lost in influence?) 

I suppose the pulpit has gained, only I do not 
think it has gained as fast as the congregation has. 
The advance of the whole community in intelligence 
has been incomparably greater, of necessity, than the 
advance of a profession that was always highly edu- 
cated ; because the more nearly you approach to the 
higher forms of development the more difficult it is at 
every step to go further. Whereas, men that are break- 
ing out from the bottom and are ascending, go for a 
period with extreme rapidity. Once the minister was 
the encyclopedia of the community; but to-day the 
daily paper, the weekly journal, the monthly magazine, 
the extremely cheap books and tracts that are distrib- 
uted through the whole community, are dividing work 
with him, are anticipating him, are combating him; 
and instead of teing the one authoritative voice in the 
community, he is now only one in athousand. But 
where a man is large by nature, and has been inspired 
by deep religious emotion, I think he has a general in- 
fluence in the community such as very few formerly 
had, and the number of ministers is far greater than it 
used to be; whether it is greater relatively to the 
whole population, I cannot say. 

{Q. Do sou think the demand for liturg:cal services is on 
the increase 7?) 

More in appearance than in reality. There is a 
large and a continually increasing class of men that 
will no longer be content with philosophical preach- 
ing—which is only another word for theological 
preaching—but who do desire to be free from the 
doubts and vexations of controverted theology, while 
at the same time they are warmed and fed in religious 
feeling. Now, it is very true that the Episcopal 
church and, to a certain extent, also the Roman 
church, give to those that desire mere devotional life 
a great advantage over the less highly organized and 
non-ritualistic churches. But, wherever you can find 
a church whose ministry is devout, and in which the 
gifts of devotional feeling constitute a prominent fea- 
ture, and so satisfy that want, you will not find ritual- 
ism sought for. In short, men are seeking for two 
elements at present: the one is a sympathetic and 
visible charity; and, secondly, an uncontroverted but 
devotional life. If they cannot obtain these without 
going into the higbly organized and hierarchical 
churches, they will go there; but their education, their 
habits, would lead them to prefer finding these ele- 
ments in the simpler organization of our churches. 
For myself, while I could never subscribe to the eccle- 
siastical polity of the Roman church, and still less to 
the relations of it to civil affairs and civil govern- 
meuts, I could profit, and I believe exceedingly, in the 
purely spiritual administration of that church. As to 
the Episcopal church, though I am not fond of a 
repetitious liturgy, yet the general atmosphere of the 
church is such that it must be a man’s own fault if he 
does not grow in grace und in religious enjoyment. 

{Q. Do you regard the Roman Catholic church as being 
more settied in its beliefs iban tbe Protestant churches?} 

I think that certainly there is a far greater num- 
ber of persous in the Roman Catholic church that im- 
plicitly believe than in the Protestant churches. But, 
if you ask me whether the thinking classes in the two 
Christian sections are more troubled with doubt in the 
one than in the other, I would reply that doubt, as the 
mother of investigation, is like pimples which are free- 
ing the blood from morbid matter, and are signs of 
health. In the Roman church there is a vast amount of 
thought which does not, or dare not, express itself: it 
is 1 kind of suppressed measles. Inthe Protestant church 
it is encouraged to come out on the skin and there is 
speecily healed. I always have regarded the “unity” 
of the Roman church as a pleasing fiction. There is 
no more unity there than there is among the Protestant 
churches. When you become acquainted with the in- 
terior movements of the sects within the bosom of this 
great sect, you will find that there is as much discord, 
only kept comparatively quiet, as there isin the open 
overt discords of the Protestant churches. The Prot- 
estants are like a neighborhood of families living, each 
one in his own house, at disagreement; the Roman 
church is like a great tenement-house, with an equal 
number of families under one roof, and quarreling with 
each other under that roof. 


—To assert that life is a property of protoplasm, 
just as polarity is a property of the magnet, is utterly 
unreasonable. You cannot devitalize and revitalize 
the same matter; but you can magnetize and demag- 
netize the same piece of steel many times. 


THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 
[SELECTED. } 
Oe have I walked these woodland paths 
Without the blest foreknowing 
That underneath the withered leaves 
The fairest buds were growing. 


To-day the sweet wind sweeps away 
The faded autumn splendor, 
And shows the sweet arbutus flowers— 
Spring’s, children, pure and tender. 


O prophet souls, with lips of bloom! 
Outvieing in their beauty 

The pearly tints of ocean shells, 
Ye teach me faith and duty. 


‘* Walk life’s dark way,’’ ye seem to say, 
‘* With love’s divine foreknowing 
That where man sees but withered leaves 
God sees the sweet flowers growing.” 


THE CONFESSION OF THE POETS. 
By S. W. DUFFIELD. 


R. MATTHEW ARNOLD has recently said that, 
in the ‘‘survival of the fittest,” poetry would 
by and by become the best expression of the thought 
of our time. To this we may join the remark of Dr. 
George Macdonald, that no great poet, to his knowl- 
edge, was ever a complete unbeliever. ‘‘ He might 
fear,” -he says, ‘‘ but that very fear is faith.” Thus the 
final voice of poetry—if these unquestionably liberal 
and unquestionably independent minds be correct— 
will be given in the interest of religious faith. Indeed, 
it is poetry that has already enshrined one grand idea 

which stands now statue-like pointing thitherward- 

* There lives more faith ip bonest doubt, 
Believe me, than in haif the creeds.” 

My present purpose is to take such expressions as 
may be honestly regarded in the light of confession— 
the unstudied, unguarded cry of the true spirit. We 
shall find more of them than we suppose. Chaucer’s 
daisy blooms to-day no more freshly than his 

‘* Truth thee shall deliver: it is no dread ;:”’ 
and Milton’s doctrine that when Truth and Error are 
left to grapple, Truth shall always win, may be placed 
for encouragement beside it. And thus there are little 
sweet wells of truth in all poetry into which we may 
plunge our cup. In the past doubt was not fashiona- 
ble. Befvre this present era of agnosticism, 
‘** When the soul, growing clearer, 

Sees God no nearer ; 

When the soul, mounting higher, 

To God comes no nigber,’’ 
skepticism was hardly permissible. But since the 
subjective element began to stand out more boldly, and 
the strife of men, the song of birds and the soul of 
nature were exchanged for the struggles of the inner 
life, we find much to rend and tear the mind. Instead 
of being a seer or a sage, the poet has frequently be- 
come a questioner or a complainer. And now, as in 
the days of Mrs. Browning’s Pan,” 

** The true gods sigh for the ccst and pain— 


For the reed that grows nevermore again, — 
As a reed with the reeds of the river.” 


The best proof of the proposition that even the doubt- 


ers believe is found in their very poems. We shall 
discover therein that 

soul thirsts on unsatisfied,” 
as Schiller has indeed said in his ‘*‘ Ideals.” And per- 


haps the bitterest speech ever wrung from a poet’s lips 
was that melancholy and austere sentence of the crip- 
pled and agonized Heinrich Heine: ‘‘I am compelled 
to die without the assistance of our Lord Jesus Christ !” 
Yet even he ‘‘ believed on the Holy Ghost,” as you will 
find it written in one of his most striking poems—a 
poem quoted at length in the no less striking and pa- 
thetic book of the Viscount Amberley. 

To turn, however, to our own English-speaking 
bards, here, for example, is Shelley. I suppose he is 
called a disorganizer, an atheist. So much the better 
for our purpose. Listen to these lines from the 
‘‘ Verses written in dejection near Naples.” They will 
show the “‘ aching void,” unfilled by that which cheers 
the ‘‘ watch”’ or brightens the ‘‘ vision” 

** Between a sleep and a sieep.’”’ 


* Alas! I have nor hope nor health, 
Nor peace within, nor calm around; 
Nor that content, surpassing weaitb, 
The sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned; 
Nor fame, nor power, Dor (ove, nor leisure. 
Others I see whom these surround— 
Smiling they live, and call life pleasure; 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 
* Yet now despair itself is mild, 
Even as the winds and waters are: 
I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep awi4y tbe life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must bear, 
Till death-like sleep might steal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony.” 


Is not this natural and true in him whom we lovingly 
call ‘‘Cor Cordium’? And in ‘‘ Adonais” we see that 
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he is unwilling to shut his eyes to immortality. It 
may be pantheistic, but it sounds at least semi-Chris- 
tian. He sings of Keats: 
* He isa portion of the Joveliness 
Which once he rade more lovely. He doth bear 
His part, while the One Spirit's plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull, dense world: compelling there 
All new succ ssions to the forms they wear: 
Torturing uowiliing dross, that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each Mass may bear: 

And bursting, in its b: auty and its might, 

From trees and beasts and men into the heaven’s light.” 

Caught at last in tempest upon the Bay of Spezia, 
the sea gathered him to her bosom, and 

“ The soul of Adonais like a star 
(Beuconer) trom the abode where the Eternal are.”’ 

The poets truly go forth from the one ark—some to 
fly like ravens over the face of dark waters; others to 
return like the dove with its message of peace. And 
while this of Shelley’s is 10 rested or settled faith, and 
while we saall not find such in our citations, we sball 
see here and elsewhere the desire that it might dawn. 

Robbie Burns sings with a more pronounced human 
charity, and certainly a more pronounced acceptance 
of the divine element in life: 

** Who made the heart, ‘tis he alone 
Decidediy cap try us. 
He knows each chord—its various tone: 
Each spring —its various bias: 
Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it: 
What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.” 
Of bimself he wrote in his touching ‘‘ Epitaph”: 
**The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn, and wise to know, 
And keenly feit the friendly glow 
And softer flame; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low 
And stained bis name.” 

He even broke into genuine petition to God’s love, 
as in the verses composed ‘‘ Under the pressure of 
violent anguish,” and again, twice, ‘‘In Prospect of 
Death.” Shall we not call that faith of some kind which 
drops all quibbling, and looking up to heaven, cries: 

But thou art good; and goodness at 
Deiighteth to forgive !"’ 

It used to be fabled that the nightingale sang truest 
with her breast against a thorn. And such expressions 
are more just to Burns and more pleasant to be re- 
membered than ‘*‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer.” 

Byron might perhaps be condemned sooner than 
Burns. He had neither the charity nor the tenderness 
of his Jowlier comrade. His vices were of a more 
dangerous type—his recklessness of a larger and more 
opulent badness. But even Byron’s lurid night now 
and then broke apart. In ‘‘ Don Juan ”—of all places! 
—wWwe discover that fine expression, finer even for its 
mad rudeness: 


* Ob, Doubt! if thou be’st Doubt, for which some take thee, 
But which aoubt extremeiy—tbou sole prisor 
Of the Truto’s rays—spoil not my draught of spirit, 
-Heaven’s brandy, though one brain can hardly bear it.”’ 


Or take that poem, written in 1807, under the impres- 
sion that he soon should die. Its closing stanzas are 
hardly to be recognized as the language of one who 
afterward became such a prodigy of horror to respecta 
ble Engla.d. They are not usually included in his 


poems: 
** Forget this world, my restless sprite! 
Turn, turn thy thougsts to heaven: 
There must thcou soon direct thy flight 
If errors are forgiven. 
To bigots and to sects unknown, 
Bow down beneath tu’ Almigbty’s throne, 
To bim address thy trembling prayer; 
He wbo is mercitu! and just 
Wilt not reject a child of dust, 
A 'tbough bis meanest Care. 


Father of jigbt! to thee I call. 
My soul is dark within; 
Thou who caus’t mark the sparrow’s fall, 
Avert the deatb of sin; 
Thou who cans’t guide the wandering star 
Who calmest th’ elemental war, 
Woose mantle is yon boundless sky, 
My thought, my words, my crimes forgive, 
And, since I soon must c: age to live, 
Instruct me how to die.” 


This melancholy, however disguised, appears in every 
self-confessing strain. We find it in ** Childe Harold”’: 
“ W bere should I steer ? 
There woos no home, nor hope, nor life save what is bere.” 
Peculiarly and notably this is the case with two short 
stanzas dated at Athens, January 16, 1810: 


“ The spell is broke, the charm is flown! 
Thus itis with life’s fitful fever : 
We madly smile when we should groan : 
Delirium is our best deceiver. 


* Each lucid interval of thought 
Recalls the woes of Nature’s charter: 
And he that acts as wise men ougbt 

But lives, as saints have died, amartyr.”’ 
He, too, therefore, saw the duty and did it not. It 
was not for lack of vision that he led that strange life 
—so awfully autobiographical in the letters to Moore 
and Murray. 

Need I stay to quote Chatterton’s “‘ Resignation ” 


—one of the most painfully mournful poems in the 
language—in which, at almost the last gasp of his am- 
bitious hope, he invokes the aid of God, his ‘* East,” 
his ‘‘Sun’”’? Or I might cite our own George Arnold’s 
**In the Dark”’’—his latest and almost his sweetest 
song. OrlI might place here the proof that that pagan 
Swinburne, in his ‘‘ Child’s Song in Winter,” closes 
this his most sonorous and splendid lyric with: 
** To God, the giver 
Of strength to prali-e.” 
Or I might take Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Truth and 


Calm ’’: 
* Calm‘s not life’s crown, though calm is well. 


‘Tis all, perhaps, whicb man acquires, 
But ’tis pot what our youth désires.”’ 
(And these italics are his own.) But in every case 
the result is the same—a result admirably uttered by 
our poor dead Robert Kelley Weeks in the closing 
stanza of his *‘ Moonlight ”’: 
* And on, and on, and ever on, 
The iight lies Just before: 
But oh, forevermore is done 
The song upon the sbore!”’ 

The best of all such recent poems—the best indeed 
that I know in English of this century—are Steadman’s 
‘‘Undiscovered Country’ and E. R. Sill’s ‘* What 
Shall We Take into that Vast Forever?” 

Bat lower voices are hushed when the master speaks; 
and Tennyson is undoubtedly the master and laureate 
of this generation. Among his later poems the same 
inguiry and response appcar which gave such a charm 
to the ‘‘In Memoriam.” The ‘‘ De Profundis,” how- 
ever mystical, shows it. So, toa remarkable degree, 
does ‘‘ The Voice and the Peak,” which one may be 
permitted to call ‘‘ eminently suggestive " without do- 
ing it more than scant justice. 

In so brief an essay I only aim to touch the fact 
that in ‘‘ the freedom and individuality of the thoughts 
on a subject in which men are so seldom free and 
individual’’ that very confession of weakness and 
want is made for which the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
was framed as an answer. The human heart~— most 
sensitive to every emotion—is stretching its blind 
tendrils after the Unknown God. Haply he is not 
far from any one of us. And the poets have set their 
souls, like “olian harps, into the breath of the divine 
influence, and these are the broken melodies which 
have been drawn from them. 

I rise, just here, from the desk anvil upon which I 
fear I have been hammering these grains of gold very 
thin, and I take from the side of a shelf a small, 
square, purple book. It came from the 1ubbish of a 
corper stall, where it was elbowed by greasy. novels, 
and its place disputed by flashy nothings which had 
stolen good type and paper. It is the ‘ Infelicia” of 
that unfortunate Mazeppa-rider, Aduh Isaacs Menken. 
She was an associate of low people, and you therefore 
elevate your nostriJs and raise your eycbrows, my 
delicate reader! This production of such a musa 
nudata is too base to come between the wind and your 
nobility! Softly! This was a poet, and by no means 
one to be despised. It was a wild, mad life, with a 
wild, sad ending—but it was a poet’s life, aud it left at 
least one true poem behind it. The only verses I care 
to ask you to read in advance of this are the ‘‘ De 
Mortuis nil nisi Bonum” of the equaily unhappy 
Richard Realf. 

I do not care to praise the rest of the little book. 
It is a singular mixture of Walt Whitman and Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne until, at its very close, oc- 
cur the stanzas I wish to quote. Here at last the 
woman’s soul broke through its shameful bedizening 
and spoke—and vanished. 

INFELIX. 


‘““Where is the promise of my years, 
Once writt«n on my brow, 
Ere errors, ugonies and fears 
Brought with them all that speaks in tears, 
Ere I had sunk ben: ath my p- ers: 
Where siveps that promise now ? 


Naugnt lingers to redeem those hours, 
Still, still to memory sweet! 
The flowers that bloomed in sunny bowers 
Are witbered all: and Evil towers 
Supreme above her sister powers 
Of Sorrow and Deceit. 


**T look along the columned years 
And see Life’s riven fane 
Just where it fel, amid the jeers 
Of scornful lips, whose mocking sneers 
Forever sound within my ears 
To break the sleep of pain. 


**T can but own my life is vain, 
A desert void of peace: 
I missed the goal I sought to gain. 
I missed the measure of the strain 
Which lulis Fame’s fever in the brain, 
And bids Earth’s tumults cease. 


**Myself! Alas for theme so poor, 
A theme but rich in Fear; 
I stand a wreck on Error’s sbore. 
A specter not witbin the door, 
A houseless shadow evermore, 
An exile, lingering here.” . 


It is better said than you or I could say it. 


It is the 


wail of a soul over the way it has lost. But good 
Peter Damian looked up with a far different spirit and 
longed to be gone, and fearlessly, and of his own soul 
ready to depart, he wrote: 

Gliscit, ambit, eluctatur—ezrue frui patria.” 


THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
COMING HOME. 
By THE REv. PERCY BROWNE. 


HE whole appeal of the Gospel is a voice from 
home, calling us, not to be naturalized as foreign- 
ers, but welcomed back as sons. All the approacbes 
of it to us are assurances of our natural relation to 
God. He comes as a Father to lead us home, and not 
as a conqueror, to carry us captive into a strange land. 
It is true that the spiritual jife thus opened to us, with 
its disciplines and satisfactions, seems sometimes far 
offand foreign in comparison with what we call our 
natural life. This, however, is not the result of a true 
appreciation of our rature. It only means that Jong 
living in sin has made it seem homelike and natural. 
It was not always so with us. In our first distinct 
act of badness which our conscience pronounced 
there was all the difficulty of a departure. It 
did not seem easy and natural. It required an effort. 
It was surrounded with apprehensions. In our first 
real sin our soul went from home, and we knew it at 
the time. That was the secret of its attraction: it 
was so strange and new! It had in it the exhilaration 
of a brief trip to a foreign country, where we never 
meant to stay. Had we been told then that that first 
strange experience of wrong must be accepted as true 
definition of our nature, we could not have believed it 
any more than we could have believed a flash of light 
ning to be a definition of the air through which it 
burned its sudden way. And in fact we believe it now 
only in so far as we have cultivated that first sin into 
a crop of mature iniquities. It is through living so 
long in a foreign country that we have forgotten our 
native land, until the conscience has at last become 
naturalized in the very sins that once seemed horrible 
even for a day. 

This capacity for settling with content into the 
godlessness that seemed so strange in past years is the 
deepest sadness in every degenerate life. No one 
mourns much at the sight of a beggar who was always 
a beggar, but to see a prince degenerate to a beggar 
and accept his beggary as a truer definition of himself 
than the memory of his royal dignities, is a sorrow to 
every heart; and to see a human creature, that once 
trembled as it broke away from its divine inheritance 
of uncorrupted life to do the first unholy act, now, in 
mature years, accepting sin as the true definition of 
itself, is to see life’s saddest sight. 

This willingness to accept ourselves as natural, con. 
firmed sinners is the deepest part of the gulf that » 
separates us from God. To be prodigals and to relish 
the husks as our natural food; to be lust sheep, and 
to feel the bleak mountains. more homelike than the 
fold from which we struyed ; to be sinners, and to feel 
the sin of our manhood more natural than the sinless- 
ness of our youth; to live apart from God, and to 
feel at home there—:urely that is the worst that can 
happen to any soul. But God does not let our self- 
definitions hinder his grace. His love moves tuward 
our falsely settled lite with recovering power. He 
comes with blessed disturbance. He puts a pang in 
the conscience thut seemed dead. He gives a sorrow to 
the life that seemed so contentedly happy. He kiudles © 
a holy desire in the very midst of our passions. He 
makes us think of him. Discarded hupes of sinless- 
ness return with the memory of our spiritual home 
with him, of our sunship toward him, until we yield to 
the power of his yearning call, ‘‘ Come home ; become 
once more a little child in the Kingdom of God.” 

This appeal of the Heavenly Spirit undoubtedly 
comes to different natures in different ways; but how- 
ever it comes, its purpose is to rekindle in us a sense 
of our true nature and possibilities, to reanimate us — 
with the determination to be the kind of creatures God 
made us to be, and to be content no longer with being 
the kind of creatures we have cometo be. The first 
result of such a return to God is that we begin to feel 
the naturalness of those spiritual affections and duties 
which once seemed so strapge. Our experience is now 
reversed ; the once fumiliar sins begin to shape them- 
selves into strange and awful things, and the once 
strange Christian virtues gradually become our dear 
realities. The bleak mountains regain their dreary 
strangeness as we get near the familiar fold; the far 
land is seen to be a foreign land once more as we re- 
euter our Father’s house. This is the proof of recov- 
ered spiritual] life—this consciousness of having once 
more entered into the familiar things of the soul—that 
we have indeed come home. 

Spiritual growth and progress can mean but one 
thing for such a restored life: they can mean only 4 
growing appreciation of the relations that naturally 
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bind the restored to his merciful God and an ever- 
increasing surrender to the duties that belong to those 
relations. His delight will be to grow into complete 
sympathy with all that belongs to his recovered home. 
The rescued sinner, the saved child of God, will not 
bubble in his Father’s house of new truths and excep- 
tional experiences. He will not, in the name of spirit- 
ual progress, plan new excursions into the unknown. 
He will want to learn the household things. He will 
crave to enter deeper into God’s love, to open his 
heart more and more to the purifying spirit of the 
Saviour; he will be eager to quench the last smolder- 
ing of his bad desires, and to get a larger capacity for 
doing bis Father’s will. This is the Christian’s true 
progress, not the finding out of strange new things 
about God and humanity, but a deepening realization 
of the old familiar things revealed to us all; not 
solving problems, mut reiearning duties, leading at 
last to being completely at home with God, which is 
the perfection of human nature. : 

The best help that a Christian can give his fellow 
creatures is to live so that his life makes them see that 
it is supremely natural to be a Christian. To make 
our life tell even our doubting heart that fellowship 
with Christ is the realization of our true nature; to 
live so that our life shall restore to some ‘‘ poor wan- 
dering child of God” the memory of his Father and the 
consciousness of his sonship—this is the Christian’s 
best ministry; only as we help men so can we know 
the blessedness of being ‘about our Father’s busi- 
ness.” Inthat great ministry the Christian grows, 
through his most active and quiet hours, through his 
fruitful years, until they lead him at last to the edge of 
the other world—that *‘ other world” so strange, so 
mysterious to unloving, unbelieving souls. But even 
then, as he dies, his deepest thought is, ‘‘Iam going 
home!” It must seem strange to any one whose whole 
life has been lived apart from God, whose whole con- 
ception of eternity is that it is an unknown mystery — 
it must seem strange to such a one to hear any fellow 
creature at the last claim that mystery as a home. 
Yet that is the Christian’s faith. It is his because he 
has returned to the Eternal Spirit here; it is because 


he has made himself at home with eternal things here. 


that he proves his sonship at the last by claiming the 
most mysterious habitation of God as his own native 
country. 
** So not aione we la! d upon tbat shore; 
’'T will be as though we had been there before. 
We shall meet more we know 
Than we can meet below, 
Ai d find our rest like some returning dove, 
Aud be at bome at once with our Eternal love !” 


PHARISAISM, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN: 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


FRIEND who was present tells me the follow- 
ing characteristic anecdote of Mr. Beecher: 
He was preaching onthe tenderness of Christ. ‘* But,” 
said he, personating an objector, ‘‘did not Christ de- 
nounce the Pharisees? Did he not exhibit wrath and 
indignation as well as tenderness?’’ ‘* That,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ depends upon the manner and spirit in which 
those denunciations are read.’’ Then he took up his 
New Testament and read some verses from the 23d 
chapter of Matthew: ‘‘Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, bypocrites.” He threw ipvto his voice the 
impassioned earnestness of a wrathful indignation; 
then he re-read them in the impassioned feeling of a 
heart overwhelmed with pity. Then, without a word 
of comment, he laid down his New Testament, and 
went on with his sermon. 
It is certain that the denunciations recorded in Luke, 
chapter 11, and Matthew, chapter 23, are capable of a 
double interpretation. They may be read simply as 


the language of pity. The Greek may be translated; 


Alss! for you. But the whole spirit of the passag:: 
seems to me inconsistent with such a rendering. So 
also does the character of Christ. It was not the 
power of pity before which the traders*in the temple 
quailed: or which prevented the officers sent to arrest 
him from consummating their purpose: or which made 
the soldiers fall backward to the ground at the en- 
trance to the Garden of Gethsemane when he came 
forth to meet them ? 5 

The language of pity would have been wholly lost 
upon the Pharisees; and Christ was not accustomed 
to cast pearls before swine. 

It does not, however, follow that it was the language 
of wrath. 

Who were these whose characters aroused Christ’s 
indignation and brought upon themselves his invec- 
tives? Hypocrites (v mmxpira?) ; literally, play-actors. 
They were men who possessed a double character, an 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson, Apri! 17th.—Luke 
37-47. Golden Text: Matt. xxiii.. 3. 


Jobp ii., 13-16; vil., 45,46; xviii, ¥. 


outside and an inside one, a seeming and a real one. 
Such men are common. Society is a masquerade. 
There are very few who go into it undisguised. The 
church is even more a masquerade; laymen as well as 
priests put on their ecclesiastical robes wheu they go 
to church. I remember, when a boy, seeing in Chris- 
tie’s Minstrels a curious dance performed by a man 
who wore a double face, was a negro on one side and a 
white man on the other. From time to time he whirled 
around, presenting now the negro, now the white man 
to the audience. Many a man is thus two men: one 
the real, the other a stage make-up. The boy at school 
who is demure when the teacher is present, but is the 
fomenter of disturbance and the breeder of evil Labits 
and corruption in other boys less guileful than himself; 
the clerk in the counting-room who is apparently all 
devotion to business from nine till five, but is in reality 
all devotion to the hilliard-table, or the theater, or the 
gambling-table from eight till twelve ; the merchant 
who joins in the responses and between whiles reckons 
up the profits of last week’s business, or plans for new 
profits in the coming week; the politician who is rich 
in professions of devotion to the public service while 
scheming for his own advancement and aggrandize- 
ment—these are all samples of play-actors in daily life, 
the wpokritai ' whom Christ denounced. 

Now, the only salvation for such men is to strip off 
their disguise and show themselves to themselves, and 
if need be to others. So long as they judge themselves 
by their masquerade costume there is no hope for self- 
improvement. The boy will be satistied with his 
school rank and entirely unconcerned by his private 
rank in God’s judgment book; the clerk will think he 
performs the whole duty of man if he is at his desk at 
nine and stays there till five; the merchant will count 
himself a most devout Sabbath-keeper so long as he 
carries his ledger to church ouly in his head; the poli- 
tician will enjoy the approval of his own conscience so 
long as schemes of self-aggrandizement do not involve 
open breach of the recognized laws of political moral- 
ity. This was the case with the Pharisees. They 
were the orthodox Jews; the members of evangelical 
churches in good and regular standing.? 

To such men severity is mercy. Christ showed the 
only mercy that was possible. He thrust at them; 
dragged their masquerade costumes off from them ; 
disclosed their true characters to others and to them- 
selves. Such a disclosure he made to a Pharisee when 
he called out of heaven to Saul of Tarsus, ‘It is hard 
for thee to kick against the pricks.” Underneath 
Paul’s seemingly unhesitating zeal as a persecutor was 
all the time a secret remonstrance. It was the dis- 
closure to himself of this secret self that vanquished 
the persecutor. His outer life had been no true one; 
and in that instant and for the first time he saw it so. 
Nor was Saul the only Pharisee thus converted. Nic- 
odemus and Joseph of Arimathea were others; perhaps 
not the only others. But in general this disclosure of 
themselves to themselves angeied them. It is always 
a hazardous experiment; but it is an experiment of 
mercy. Thesurgeon is as merciful when cutting away 
the proud flesh, or probing for the ball, or piercing the 
gathering, as when administering an anodyne. 

The general remedy for all Pharisaism is a disclosure 
of the real character; a stripping off of the stage cos- 
tume. This is the general lesson; the upplication to 
modern Pharisees of Christ’s specific words in the 
address reported in Luke may be indicated in a few 
words. Each reader must complete the applicat:on for 
himself. 

Pharisaism is scrupulous about external forms and 
ceremonies. Christ bids men to cleanse themselves 
not by ritual, but by giving m compassion out of a 
sincere heart to the needy (verses 39-41). Love is the 
great cleanser.* 

Pharisaism is precise and particular in conscientious 
observance of minute regulations; it pays its tithe of 
the smallest ga'den herbs and is indifferent to judg- 
mevt and justice (verse 42), like the Scotch waiter 
who was aghast when asked for hot water on Sunday 
for shaving, but brought with alacrity hot water and 
whiskey for a toddy, and drank the whiskey while 
the guest took the water. Many a man who will not 
blacken his own boots on Sunday will blacken bis 
neighbor’s character on Monday; he will not pay three 
cents for a Sunday paper, but he will combine to push 
up the price of breadstuffs or of coal, though it brings 
cold and hunger into thousands of homes. The Phari- 
see pays a good pew rent; not because he loves wor- 
ship more than his neighbor, but because he loves the 


17 use the Greek instead of the English word, because the 
Jatter has come to signify only the worst type of deliberate 
moral dishonesty, a Pecksoiff ora Mawworm—wmonsters tbat 
are rare even in fiction and still more rare in actual life. 


2 See Luke xviii., 11, 12, for a portrait. 


® The true rendering of verse 4] is somewhat uncertain. 

The probable meaning is, * Give in compas:ion those things 

which are witbin (i. ¢., out o1 a sincere heart), and behold all 
hings are (¢. ¢., shall become) clean unto you.” 


center aisle. He is foremost in public works and chart- 
ties, not because he loves his country or his fellow 
men, but because he loves greetings in the markets and 
notices in the newspapers (verse 43). Akin to the 
Pharisee is the lawyer.’ 

He puts heavy burdens on men, but gives no help in 
carrying them (verse 46). He is quick to punish crime 
and drunkenness; but he owns the rookery whose 
noisome atmosphere breeds drunkenness and impels to 
crime; he would stop all Sunday cars and trains; but 
he will not lift a finger to give the families of the 
poor, housed in stifled rooms and poisoned by reeking 
streets, a breath of fresh air or a glimpse of green 
fields. He gives unmeasured praise to the prophets 
and radicals of past ages, and persecutes the prophet 
and radical of his own age. By his teaching and 
spirit he buries the teachings of the very men whose 
memory he professes to honor.? 

He will not go forward into new rooms in truth’s 
palace; and he tries to shut the door against those 
who desire to do so (verse 52.)* 

But in all these specifications, and in many more 
which Christ’s longer indictment, reported in Matthew, 
chapter 23, contains, there is ever the double character; 
a man apparently zealous for the rites of religion, but 
really indifferent to its spirit; apparently eager for the 
observance of the law, really giving no help to men to 
observe it; apparently eager for the truth, really un- 
willing to learn himself or to allow others to do so. 
This spirit, however it manifests itself and wherever it 
is seen, is the worst and bitterest foe of Christianity, 
as it was while he lived the mortal foe of Christ him- 
self. 


S. S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs, W. F. CRAFTs. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT.—Pure within and pure without. 


Ist. To show that all things which appear clean on 
the outside are not so on the inside. 

Let the teacher bring to the class a very much soiled 
book, done up in a clean white paper. Tell the chil- 
dren that a book is inside, and get them to say whether 
they think it is an old soiled book or a clean new one. 
They will say that it is clean and new, because it looks 
so on the outside; then unwrap it and show them that 
it is soiled and old. 

Tell the following story: ‘* This is the seventh time 
to-day I have seen you go to the pump and wash your 
hands. What has made you take this awful clean fit 
all of a sudden ?” asked John Eaton of his brother 
Harry. 

‘* Because I want to be strong,” answered Harry. 

‘* Well, but washing your hands will not make you 
strong.”’ 

‘Yes, it will; the Bible says so.”’ 

‘*T don’t believe it does,” said John. 

‘*T’m sure it does, though,” returned Harry. ‘‘ Papa 
read it at prayers this morning: ‘ He that hath clean 
hands shall be stronger and stronger.’ I’ll ask papa 
to-zight if the Bible does not really mean what it 
says.” 

This is what Harry’s papa said: “It is very good 
for little boys to wash themselves, for keeping cléan 
helps to make them strong and healthy: but there are 
some stains that we cannot get out, and it is cleans- 
ing from these stains that the Bible means. The other 
day I saw a little boy lift his hand to strike his 
sister; that made it dirtier than if he had been mak- 
ing mud pies for a whole week.” 

Let the teacher ask such questions as, If you al- 
ways have your hands washed clean, will that keep 
them from stealing ? from striking ? If you keep your 
mouths wasbed clean, will they speak wicked words ? 
will they tell stories ? Where does the badness come 
from ? May we then be like the book, clean outside and 
soiled inside ? 


HOW CAN I BE CLEAN INSIDE ? 


Let the teacher write or print this tn large letters 
on the blackboard, drawing a heart around it, and 
teach that Jesus alone can make our hearts pure, so 
that our hands, lips and feet will indeed be ‘** clean.” 

2d. To teach what Jesus taught, that ‘‘ clean hands 
and a pure heart” ought to be found together. 

Tell that the Pharisees were a people who lived on 
earth when Jesus did, and that they washed their 
hands many times, and did other things to make them- 
selves seem pure and good to others. They cared 
more about seeming good than really being good. 


1 Tbe lawyers of Christ’s time were not advocates, but men 
versed in the traditions and rabbinical rules: the Jewish 
theologians and law interpreters. 

2 The interpretation of verses 47, 48 isdifficult. I takeit to 
be this: Your fathers killed the prophets; you are burying 
them out of sight by your interpretation and rabbinical 
additions. So Rome buried the Gospel beneath legends and 
traditions; so Protestant theologians have too often buried 
the teaching of Luther and of Cesivin, 

Compare Lev. xix., 14; lsaiab lvii., 14; and see Abbott on 
Matt. xxiil., 13_and.note. 
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Describe Jesus’ visit to the harisees, and tell of his 
reproof ; then read the lesson from the Bivle to the 
children, unless they are old enough to re:d it for 
themselves. 

NoTe.—Teachers, are you arranging to have the Cross 
books for review ? 


THE LIBERTY CF CRITICISING. 


Dear Laicus: 

READ your article To Inconsiderate Critics” 
_f. with much interest, and as I am sure there is 
pressing need of something being said on the opposite 
side, I feel compelled to write to you. Husbands 
and wives cannot be made over in their inherited tastes, 
but they can be in their habits of life. Now, John (my 
husband) cares nothing for plants, flowers and things 
of art. I have a taste for all these things ; my plants 
and pictures are a joy to me. Should he maintain 
his rights by sweeping all my cherished vines and 
plants out into the swamp? That would be freedom 
in his own home; and he very much dislikes the odor 
from geraniums. But he does no such thing; this is 
one of the crosses he must bear in living with me. 
When I am painting him a little picture I am wonder- 
ing what absurd thing he will say to it, and have quite 
a little amusement all to myself thinking about it. I 
present it to him, he takes it, sharply criticises it, 
lays it down without ever thinking to thank me. I 
place it in a conspicuous place, and in three or four 
days Iam surprised by, ‘‘ Well, Jane, I never thanked 
you for taking so much pains for me; but then, you 
know I have not a particle of taste for anything of that 
kind.” Well, Igo on painting and enjoying it all I 
can, and he never interferes with my plans. And I 
will say right here, I would not exchange my John for 
any Mr. Wheaton or Mr. Geer I have ever seen or 
heard of. 

Criticism is a great spur to growth.* If you have 
patience to listen, dear Laicus, I will relate two in- 
stances with which I am acquainted. 

A couple married, the wife young, the only daugh- 
ter of too indulgent parents; the husband afew years 
her senior, retined, tasteful, and very orderly in his 
habits. After a few months he discovered the painful 
fact that his wife was disorderly and fretful when any 
household cares rested upon herself. She knew very 
little about ‘housekeeping and did not care to know. 
He regarded cleanliness next to godliness, and an un- 
kept home and an untidy wife a great calamity. After 
long ‘eliberation he resolved to do that which I fear 
few men would have had the courage to undertake: to 
lead her to see the difference between their home and 
that of some of their friends. Then he went heartily 
to work, in all kindness and love, to aid and teach her 
what her parents should have done. He persevered, 
too, wherein all the beauty lies. We skip ten years, 
and find this man, who is fitted to be monarch ot a 
realm, the proud and happy husband he deserves to be, 
with his cheery, rosy helpmeet, and the most peaceful 
happy home in New England. Of all the places I visit 
her bath-tub is the brightest and her silver the shini- 
est of any to be found. This young wife was made 
over in all her habits of life. 

The other instance is of a husband that was made 
over from a peevish, selfish man into a most pleasant, 
generous companion. A devoted pair were united in 
marriage, neither knowing anything but smooth sailing. 
When the cares and burdens of life came, the wife rose 
up to meet every emergency; but the husband chafed 
and worried. Wheu he came into his home, he con- 
sidered it his right to throw off all restraiut and be 
selfish and fretfulas he pleased. She boreit all, like a 
good, submissive wife, patiently, until the children 
came. Then she saw what a home it was to be for 
them, and how impossible to rear them in right habits 
with such an example constantly before them. The 
happiness of her home and the welfare of her children 
were at stake. So she determined to undertake for 
their sakes what she would never have attempted for 
herown. She risked loss of love and happiness, and 
braved threaten‘ng clouds and raging storms ail for 
her little ones. Years have sped rapidly away; the 
husbaud has become the most genial, unselfish com- 
panion, and the most considerate, pains-taking father 
with his rollicking children. The wife is queen in her 
houschold—the most honored and beloved by her hus- 
band and children of all my lady friends. Now was it 
not worth all the struggle it cost these to bring about 
such happy results? I admit few would have the cour- 
age to commence the revolution, and fewer to perse- 
vere; but should they do so in the right spirit, they 
would brighten their own lives and the lives of many 
yet unborn. Yours truly, a. S. Y. 


{Laicus sends us this letter, with the following com- 
ment]: ‘‘A.S. Y. is right; so was I. The sum of 


*Deubted It is wore often a great dragion growth.— 


the whole matter {s contained in the direction of the 
apostle: ‘If aman (or woman) be overtaken in a 
fault, ye which are spiritual restore such a one ina 
spirit of meekness, considering thyself lest thou also 
be tempted!’ If ‘the critic’ will make sure that he is 
in a spiritual, not a fault-finding mood ; that his object 
is not his own gratification, but the restoration of an- 
other: that he is meek, not self-satisfied, conscious of 
his own faults, not proud of his superiority, he may 
safely venture on the dangerous work of criticising. 
If there were no other criticism than this, it would be 
infrequent, and it could not lead to domestic broils. 
But this would not be inconsiderate criticism. 
‘‘ Yours, «c., LAICUSs.” 


Cecture-oom CGalk. 


BY 


HENRY WARD BEKCHER. 


THE LESSON OF SUDDEN DEATH.* 


5 ee will take notice that in the Old Testament, 
and in the New just the same, in periods of reve- 
lation separated by thousands of years, there is the 
affirmation of a divine over-ruling providence, but 
that neither early nor late was there the slightest at- 
tempt to show how this providence is exercised. The 
nearest that comes to an explanation of it is the 
general declaration that those who live upon the 
grounds of broad morality, or spirituality, are safer 
than those who do not. The voice of the Bible, from 
the beginning to the end, is that men who violatea 
law of their being, whether it be a bodily, a social or 
a spiritual law, are in more peril than other men, and 
are greater sufferers; that the way of the Lord is the 
way of peace; that the way of obedience is the way 
of happiness: and there is no attempt in the Bible to 
show on what physical grounds God exercises his 
divine direction. 

Dr. Browa, somewhere in his ‘‘ Moral Philosophy,” 
speaking of mystery, said that in regard to the affairs 
of this life, either everything is mysterious or else 
nothing is mysterious. So in regard to the whole 
divine economy in the control of nature, either every- 
thing is mysterious or else nothing is mysterious. One 
thing is very certain—that it is not possible for our 
side of divine providence to underiake to give the 
reason why God suffers or permits such aud such 
events. Weare very apt to say of an event, ‘* That 
was very fortunate.” If it had not occurred, such 
and such things would have happened. And, on the 
other hand, the punitive side is very often pointed 
out as if events happened for the sake of certain 
punishments. ButI donot think we are competent 
to reason in this matter. 

[ firmly believe that there is an overruling divine 
will that exercises itself through natural law, iuclud- 
ing in that term ‘he human mind, which is the highest 
form that nature ever assumes so far as we are con- 
cerned. I believe that there is a control of pature for 
the furtherance of the great ends cf righteousness. 
But how that exercises itself I do not know, nor do I 
think that anybody else knows. This will therefore 
continue to be a sphere for wonder if not for con- 
fusion. 

In regard to the terrible accidents which occur in 
our midst from time to time, I suppose that the shock 
of horror with which we receive them is normal and 
wholesome; I suppose that the sense of the sanctity 
of life is a part of the preservative means by which 
human existence is to be continued in this world; and 
I suppose that any sudden violation of that sense was 
designed to impress the mind much more powerfully 
than those other natural causes by w iich life is taken 
away. Hence I should not advocate any philosophy 
that undertook to relieve sudden death of its impres- 
siveness. On the other hand, I doubt whether we do 
not allow our imaginations to run a great deal too far; 
and whether we do not judge of unexpected, sudden 
deaths with agreat deal too much horror. If «a mandies 
upon his bed, we all feel as though that was natural, 
no matter how much pain he endures. It may be that 
he has Jain and suffered for months; but when at last 
he dies there is no sense of horror occasioned by his 
death. If a man falls from the roof.of a house where 
he has ventured, and is instantly killed, we are 
shocked. Well, the sudden rupture of all ties is 
shocking; but sudden death is not the most painful. 
The man who falls from the roof of a house has an easier 
death by far than the man who suffers pain for months. 
It is not probable that a man who falls from a greai 
height knows anything after he has descended a given 
distance in the air. It is not probable that he has the 
slightest sensation when he is dashed upon the pave- 
ment below. His death is probably as painless, and as 


*Friday Evening, July 2, 1880. Hymns (Plymouth Collec- 
tion): Nos, 840, 823, 818, 1274. 
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devoid of foregoing fear or apprehension, as anything 
possible can be. 

That which is true of individual cases is probably, to 
a very large extent, true of disasters. There are two 
effects produced by the shock of sudden peril. On 
persons of a weak constitution and nervous system the 
shock very often quite upsets them; they lose sensibil- 
ity ; they may exhibit wildness and terror; but the 
probability is that their whole nervous system is para- 
lyzed, and that the suffering is not so great as one 
would be led to suppose. On the other hand, persons 
of a strong nervous habit, when the shock of the acci- 
dent or danger comes, probably are rendered more 
cool and self-possessed. In regard to the suffering 
experienced, I suppose that the person who is swept 
by a flame does not suffer a quarter as much as a per- 
sou that is swept by a fever. A person that is swept 
by a wave does not -suffer, [ suppose, a thousandth 
part as much as one who dies by the dropsy. A per. 
son that dies by an accidental blow, which shocks you, 
has the easiest translation that one can possibly have. 
There is a very small point that connects the base of 
the brain with the spinal marrow, which, being 
touched, leaves the person as if he was not. The de- 
struction of life at that point is instantaneous. Any 
blow that acts so as to paralyze that point takes away 
all consciousness of pain at the same moment that it 
may destroy human life. 

So, then, while it is not strange that we should 
guard against a sudden shock of death, aud while it is 
natural that the death which comes unheralded should 
excite deep emotion, when you come to analyze it as a 
mere matter of pain, I think the imagination ministers 
mischief when it leads to the supposition that such and 
such deaths are terrific far beyond the average dying. 
There are many disasters; but every single day there 
are hundreds of people that die from other causes 
where there is one that dies from that; and yet nobody 
is shocked at their death. If some one should take a 
child and throw it down upon the pavement, these two 
cities would rebound and re-echo with the horror of 
the death of that child; and yet children are dying all 
the time about whose death nobody is horror-stricken. 
A hundred men die in battle; but if there were no bat- 
tles there would be many deaths. Deaths are con- 
stantly taking place; people are being separated by 
death all the time, in every town, in every city, and in 
every neighborhood; and there is only this difference 
between death by disaster and death by natural causes ; 
namely, that in one case we prepare ourselves and for- 
tify ourselves, expecting the event to take place, while 
in the other case the event comes suddenly upon us 
before we have time to adjust our feelings ; and «after- 
ward we come to brood upon it, and, as I think, to 
extract an unnecessary degree of suffering from it. 

If the good man had known the moment when the 
thief would come, he might have been prepared for 
him; and ‘‘in such an hour as ye think not, the Son of 
man cometh.” In other words, death is sudden al- 
ways; and the coming of that Son of man, for us, is 
imminent at all times; and we are to prepare ourselves 
so that it shall never seem sudden. We are to live in 
the expectation of it, not as a dolorous, dreadful 
thing, but as a glorious emancipation. 

We have, generally speaking, grafted on the Chris- 
tian system the heathen idea of dying. As a general 
experience, a Christian community behaves in regard 
to dying as badly as or worse than the heathen do. 
We have just a little sense of the other life, which they 
have not; but we look upon our loss as inconsolably 
as they do upon theirs. We regard the signs 
and tokens of distress just as they do. We darken 
our houses, and clothe ourselves with midnight, and 
go about carrying our grief and projecting it in the 
eyes of every one precisely as if there had been no 
Christ and no resurrection. It ought not so to be. 


Heligions Hetos. 


The May Anniversartes.—The Broadway Tabernacle 
‘series of May meetings, which will occupy the week from 
the 8th to the 15th of the month, bas been arranged. The 
following organizations will participate. and in the order 
here given: 

May 8 —American Home Missionary Society. 
9 —Woman's National Christian Temperance Union. 
New York Port Society. 
** 10.—New York Sunday-School Association. 
National Temperance Scciety. 
* 11.—American Female Guardian Society. 
American Tract Society. 
* 12.—New York Institution for Instruc'ion of Deaf and 
Dumb. 
New York Bible Society. 
** 13.—New York Society for Prevention of Crime. 
Foreign Sunday-School Association. | 
* 15.—American Board Commissiouers for Foreign Mis- 
sions. 


The Installation of the Rev. W. C. Stiles as pastor of the 
East Congregational Church, Brooklyn, took place Mareh 


29th. Delegates were present from the Central and Har- 
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lem churches of New York city, the Bedford, Central, 
Christian Endeavor, Church of the Covenant, New Eng- 
land, Plymouth, Park, Puritan, Rochester Avenue, Lewis 
Avenue, Scuth, Tompkins Avenue and Union Churches, 
of Brooklyn, and the North Congregational Church, of 
New Bedford, Mass., the former charge of Mr. Stiles. 
Amoug the clergymen in attendance were the Rev. Henry 
M. Storrs, D.D., the Rev. Edward Beecher, D.D., the Rev. 
William Lioyd, the Rev. S. H. Virgin tte Rev. E. P. 
Thwing, the Rev. Hugh Smith Carpenter, the Rev. H. C. 
Haydn. D.D., the Rev. Dr. Roberts, the Rev. William Me- 
Kay, the Rev. Rufus F. Hibbard, the Rev. A. H. Heath, 
and the Rev. G. D. Pike. ‘The Rev. Dr. Havdo was 
elected inoderator. The examination of the candidate was 
very exhaustive and entirely satisfactory to the Couucil. 
The evening services were attended by an audience which 
crowded the church iu every part. The pulpit was beau- 
tifully decorated with flowers. After an invocation and 
the reading of appropriate Scriptural passages by Dr. Ed- 
ward Beecher, the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher preached 
the installation sermon. The charge tothe pastor was de- 
livered by the Rev. A. H. Heath, of New Bedford, Mass., 
the charge to the people by the Rev. Dr. H. M. Storrs, and 
the right hand of fellowship was extended to Mr. Stiles by 
the Rev. S. H. Virgin. 

* Michael Dunn s Home of Industry occupies an old but 
very clean house at 305 Water Street, where it provides 
shelter for homeless men. Most of its patrons are from the 
prisons, some from the streets, but all are without friends, 
without occupation and without moasry. No matter whata 
man’s record may be, Mr Dunn gives him a supper, a lodg- 
ing and a breakfast and sets himat work. If he continues 
to be industrious he keeps him until he finds a place, but if 
he is jlazy or deceitful he turns bim out. Mr. Duon him- 
self was born of parents who were professional thieves, 
has spent a pumber cf terms in prison, and knows the dark 
side of life with which he is called upon to deal by asad 
personal experience. Employment by the Prison Associa- 
tion interested bim in the welfare of frieudless men, and 
his desire to he!p this class led to the establishment of the 
house of which be is now the Superintendent. The record 
which he hes kept.of the men whom be has helped is evi- 
dence of a thoroughly useful and valuable work. The 
present Home is entirely inadequate, and it is thought 
that $5.000 would meke it entirely self-supporting and 
would enlarge the work to far greater usefulness. Those 
who are interested in the furtherance of this enterprise 
desire to incoryorate it. Any person desiring to make a 
donation or to obtain information may apply to John H. 
Boswell, 170 Broadway. 


The Blantyre Missionary Scandal continues to excite 
the mosi earnest di-cussion intbe Scotch churches, and Dr. 
Macklin, one of the persons implicated in the affair, has 
written a letter in which be declares that Blantyre is ina 
district of Africa where there is no settled government ; 
that by the customs of the community the head of the 
mission became the chief of the territory owned by it; 
that numbers of natives settled upon missionary territory 
and were employed as | .borers; that the native chiefs had 
no jurisdiction over these settlers, and that hence confl'ct- 
ing claims devolved for settlement on the head of the mis- 
sion. On February 13th, 1875, a store was broken cpen 
and goots were stoln. The thieves were pursued, one of 
there captured, tried and flogged, and a report of the case 
sent to Scotland) Heclaims that the cases of gross cruelty 
mace against mission agents were such as arose from the 
necessities of their surroundings. If this be true,. Dr. 
Phair was right when he declared thatif it is necessary to 
earry on African missions in this way they must be aban- 
doned. 


The Ritualistic Controversy in England is likely to enter 
anew stage. The motionof the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury that an address be presented to the Crown praying 
for the appcin ment of a Royal Commission to examine 
the constitution and working of the English ecclesiastical 
courts bas been passed by a large majority. The almost 
hopeless legal entanglemen‘s in which attempts to sup- 
press rituali*m have involved the various religious as:o- 
ciations in England make it necessary that some reforma- 
tion should be made in the legal machinery to secure such 
a regular ac:ion of these courts as would make it possible 
to carry a prosecution forward to conviction and then to 
execute the judgment of the court. Whethes or not this 
end could be secured by a Royal Commission remains to be 


seen, but it is likely that its appointment will raise a new 


issue and divert fora time discussion from the questions 
themselves. 


_ The Prospects of Religious Freedom in Spain are much 
improved by action of the newly-organized Council of 
Ministers. On Sunday, March 13th, they resolved to give a 
free pardon and liberty to the native Protestant pastor 
who was some time since condemned to several months’ 
. impriscnment for holding prayer-meetings in Catalonia; 
and the vexatious proceedings which had been set on foot 
against Protestants in districts remote from the capital 
have been summsrily stayed. To the protests which the 
Papal Nuncio has made against toleration of Protestant- 
ism, the reply bas been given that the government will 
pursue its own course, and will not submit to any inter- 
ference by the bishops and the papavy hostile to the nghts 
secured to non-Catholic subjects by the constitution. 

The Spring Meeting of the New York and Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation will meet Tuesday, April 12, 1881, at ten o’clock 
A.M., with the Rev. William Lloyd, Forty-seventh St. and 


Madison Ave., New York. Theexercises will consist of an 


exegesis by the Rev. H. W. Beecher, on ‘‘ The Theology 
of Paul;”’ a discussion, ‘‘ What ought the nation to do for 


the education of the illiterate masses?” the Rev. Messrs. 
Whiton and Pike to open in fifteen minute addresses; an 
hour of conference will follow on ‘‘How do I use my Bi- 
bie?” reports from churches ; examination of s‘udents, if 
any. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 
—Beth Eden Baptist Cnurch, Philadeiphia, is to be rebuilt. 
—The electric Jignt is favored by the trustees of several 
Albany churches as a substitute for gas. : 


—The Kev. Jonn Halli, D.D., ig to address the students of 


the Western Theologica: Seminary April 19th. 

—The Wasbington Avenue Baptist Cbhurcb, Brooklyn, have 
voted to sustain their pastor by a very large majority. 

—The Rev. Dr. N. W. Conkiing, pastor of the Rutgers 
Presbyterian Courch, bas tendered his resignation. The 
reasons for bis action are Dot Known. 

—The Rev. Asner Bliss, for many years a missionary to the 
Seneca Indians in this State, died March 30th at his bome in 
South Valley, N. Y., aged eighty years. 

—The Bedtord, Westcnesier Co., Presbyterian Church cele- 
brated i.s 200th anniversary March 22d. The Rey. Dr. C. W. 
Baird, of Rye, delivered one of his charming bistorical ad- 
dresses. 

—Taoe Rev. Dr. Storrs bas completed bis series of lectures 
ou the ** Divine Origin of Christianity Indicated by its His- 
torical Effects.” Toe course bas been very popular in 
Boston. 

—Tbe Rey. E. A. Lawrence, of Poughkeepsie, is giving a 
course of seven sermous to children on “Sweet Peas,’’ viz.: 
Patience, rseverance, Punctuality, Politeness, Piuck, Pa- 
trictism aud Principle. 

—Fraucis Murphy will sail for Europein July. He intends 
to jaborin Eogland and Scotiand for Many months. Meuan- 
whiie he wili conduct a series of farewell meetings in Obio 
und 

—Bisnop Nichulson, of the R-formed Episcopal Church, 
hus cuiled a joint meeting of the synods of New York and 
Phoiladelpoia, to meet in Christ Church, Rahway, N. J., 
April 6th, for the purpose of consummating a union between 
the two synods. 

—William Bucknell, President of the Board of the American 
Baptist Publication Society, bas placed inthe treasury of the 
society $10,000, to constitute the Hurriet M. Bucknell Me- 
morial Fund, tbe interest of which isto be used to aid and 
encourage the establisoment ef Baptist Sunday: schools. 

—A gentieman who dues not allow his pame to be known 
has presen”ed to each member of the senior class at Union 
Theologicai Seminary a copy of Dr. Finn: y's Autobiography; 
and the Pan-Presbyterian Council, or some one on its behalf, 
has given them acopy ct its voluminous proceedings. The 
boys are reading the Autobiograpuy aud reserving tbe Re- 
port for—rc ference. 

NEW ENGLAND, 


—The Rev. G. E. Chapin, of the Jonesport (Me.) Congrega- - 


tional cburch, bas resigned. 

—Tbe Rey.C. A. Stone, of the Congregational church in 
Hopkinton, N. H., bas resigned. 

—Piymouth Church, of Portland, Me., has voted to cali the 
Rey. Dr. Seward, of New Providence, N. J. 

—The Secoud Cougrcgational Churcn of North Manchester, 
Ct., bas called tue Rev. Mr. Pope, of Bridgeport, Ct. 

—Seven members of tue graduating class of the Yale The- 
ological Semioary wiil go to Dakota a8 Missionaries. 

—The Uuiversalist Society of Nashi a, N. H., raised nearly 
$9,000 Sunday to go toward buying the Pearl Street churen, 
toe price ot which is $14,000. 

—Tne New Hampshire Unitarian Association has decided 
tobavethe annual grove meeting at the Weirs, beginning 
3lst and lasting cight days. 

—Tne Center Congr: gational Church, New Haven, Conn., 
commemorated the great revival ef filty years ago by 
sp: Cial services Ou March (4th, Dr Bacon delivering an ad- 
dress full of reminiscences. 

—Toe late Mrs. Mary Perry, of Fairfield, gave $6,000 to the 
Congregational church in Weston, Ct., as a fund for preach- 
ing, and tne Rev. E. D. Keisey, of New Haven, will probably 
be calied to the church, which bas been closed two years. 

—A French Covgregational Courch was organized at Man- 
chester, N. H., March 24th, with twenty-three members. The 
Rev. G.deon Aubin was ordained and installed as pastor. The 
church is the result of a very successful work of a year and 
a balf among the French residents by the newly-instalied 


pasior. 
THE WEST. 


—The Rev. J. Hanna, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Eigin, Iil., bas resigned. 

—Tne Cumberland Presbyterian Church at Abingdon, 
Iowa, has become Congrcgational. 

—A revivai of great iuterest and power is now going on in 
the Methodist ehurch, Cariinvilie, II. 

—The Congregational Church at Wellington, Ohio, added 
twenty-five to its membership March 6th. , 

—Tbe Rev. D. A. Morehouse, pastor of the Congregational 
cbureb in Owatonna, Minn., bas resigned. 

—Rubbi ‘Grossman, ot Sr. Joseph (Mo.) bas accepted a call 
to the Bn’ai Abrabam Synagogue, of Cnicago. 

—The Nortn Spriogfield (Mo.) Congregational Church re- 
ceived an addition of twenty-four persons March 13tb. 

—The Hyde Park Presbyterian Church, near Chicago, has 
called the Rev. Mr. Ray, of Elizabeth, N.J., to be its pastor. 

—The Rev. O. A. Williams, of Nebraska City, Neb., bas ac- 
cepteda call to the First Baptist Church of Galesburg, Ill. 

—The Rey. L. G. Hays, of Springfield, Ili , has receiveda 
call from the First Presbyterian Church, of Crawfordaville, 
Ind. 

—Tbe Rev. C. E. Tucker of Aurora, Ill., Universalist, bas 


tendered bis resignation, to take effect April ist. He intends- 


to retire from the ministry. 

—Tbe Baptist anniversaries are this vear to be held in 
Indianapolis. The most distinguisbed men in the denomina- 
tion are to have part in them. 

—The First Congregational Church, of Princeton, Iil., ob- 
served the fiftieth anniversary of its organization March 23d. 
The church was never more prosperous than now. 

—Thbe First Presbyterian Chu:ch, Englewood, [ll., under the 
leadership of its pastor, tbe Rev. Walter Forsytb, paid off a 
troublesome debt of $2,500, Sunday morning, March 27th. 

—The resignation of the Rev. R. T. Cross, Congregational 
pastor at Colorado Springs, is a matter of great regret to the 
society, which he bas greatly built up in tne jast four years. 

—Kansas Methodism is said by Bishop Hurst, of Des 


Moines, Ia., who bas just attended two Conferences at Wel- 
Jiogton and Concordia, to be exhibiting a very gratifying 
growth. 

—The First Presbyterian Church, of Elgin, Ill., finding 
itself unable to meet the indebtedness on its bouse of wor- 
scip, bas instructed its trust+es to dispose of its property to 
toe best possible advantage of its creditors. 

—Thursday evening, March 17:h, Mrs. Prof. Boardman 
and Mrs. Professor Curtiss gave a reception, at the parlors of 
the First Congregational Church. to the students, professors 
aod friends of the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

—The American Sunday-School Union will hold its annual 


] meeting io Central Music Hall, Chicago, May 12:h. Dr. Joba 


Hall,of New York, Dr. F. A. Noble, of Chicago, and D. R. 
Noyes, Esq., of St. Paul, will make the principal addresses. 

—The Rev. Dr. Geo. C. Noyes, pastor of the Presbvterian 
Church, Evanston, Iil., bas been elected President of Western 
University, Pittsburg, Pa. Though admirably fitte? for the 
position, bis church and his friends of the West will be very 
loath to give him up. 

—At their usual Sunday meeting, March 20th, the Chicago 
Socialists passed a resolution of rejoicing over the deatb of 
the Tsar. They also condemned Mr. Blaine for venturing to 
express the sympathy of the nation wi'bh Russiain her sor- 
row over the loss of the Emperor. ; 

—The annual session of the Ford County, IIl., Sunday- 
school Convention was held March [8th in the Congregational 
Church at Paxton. The meetings were large and enthusias- 


tic. Stirring addresses were made by Mr. Clissold, of Chi- 


cago, and by Mr. Mason, of Bloomington. 

—Dr. KE. H. Merre!, President of Ripon College, 1s now itn 
Chicago, trsing to raise $10,000, to be known as the Pinkerton 
Fund, in memory of missionary Pinkerton, who recently 
died in Africa. Dr. Merrel is working bard to raise $50,000 in 
order to secure $25.000 promised by Mrs. Stone. 

—Seabury Divinity School, at Faribault, Minn., by the will 
of Dr. E A. Washburn, late rector of Calvary Cbourch, New 
York, will re ceive his large and valuable library, after selec- 
tions have been made from it by his widow and some per- 
sonal friends—a most welcome addition to the library of this 
school. 


—The Executive Committee of the New West Educational 


Commission has invited the Rev. Cnarles R. Bliss, who bas 
been in its service several months, to become pt rmanent 
Secretary, with headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Biiss bas ac- 
cepted the appointment, and will be in Chicago within a 
month. 

—The Rev. A. W. Seabrease, rector Of Trinity Church, at 
Mineral Point, Wis., has accepted a call to the rectorship of 
St. Paul’s Churcb, Flint, Mich., one of the largest parisbes in 
the State. Mr. Seabrease has endeared himself to tis present 
parishioners, so that his departure from Miceral Point is 
greatly regretted. 

—A Congregational council was held at the Second Congre- 
gaciional Courcn, Jackson, Mich., last week, to decide as to 
wbether the society should be continued or disbanded. After 
a lengthy conference no decision was reached, but the mat- 
ter was taken under advisement and the council acjourned 
for tnirty days. 

—At a District Convention of the Y. M. C. A., beid at 
Evanston, lil, March 11th, 12th and 13'b,it was stated that 
the Ass: cia'ion basa memopership of 60,000 college students, 
100,000 commercial travelers, 500,000 young Germans, 500,000 
young colored men, 800,000 railroad men, besides a large mass 
ot otner soung men, in the United States and Canada. There 
are at present above 500 Associations in active operation. 

—Tnae Toird Presbyterian Church, of Chicago, Dr. A. E. 
Kittredge, reports a membersbip of 1,735. Toe two Supnday- 
scuoois of «be churecn have 1,711 scholars. Siace Dr. Kitt- 
redge became pastor in 1870, three churches, the Re pion, 
the Westminster, and the Campbell Park, bave been or- 
ganized mainly from the membership of this churchb. The 
motber church was organized in 1857, witb thirty-five 
members. 

—Tne Congregational ministers of Chicago listened, 
March 21st, to a very instructive essay, by the Rev. W. B. Wil- 
liams, of Micnigan, on * The Christian College versus the State 
Cuiversity.”” By factsand figures which seem indisputabie he 
sbowed that the influence of the latier bas been hostile to 
Christianity. At the same meeting a committee was ap- 
pointed to forward an invitation, in the name of the churches, 
to the Secretaries of the Home Missionary Society to hold a 
public meeting in Chicago June 7th. 

—Bisbop Hurst says that the ministers in Western Kansas 
have had much to contend with, stringent times and the 
general poverty of the people baving caused bardships and 
privations to them, notev:en the balf of which wiil ever be 
known; yet they went to the conference with a calm, bappy 
feeling, the outgrowtl of the knowledge that tn: y bave 
held the fort ;”’ that, in the place of seeing their work 
guisb and die on their hands, they bave seeo it make ag on- 
ward progress as gratifying as it was deserved. 


FOREIGN. 

—Josepbh Cook bas been addressing immense audiences in 
Edinburgh. 

—The Society of Friends bas thirty members and from 100 
to 150 attendants at Mount Lebanon, Syria. 

—There is to be heid a great assembly of the Shinto priests 
in Japan to decide how to counteract missionary success. 

—Bisnup Faire, of Montreal, condemns tbe practice of 
swearing Catbolic witnesses on a Prot: stant Bibie as a sin. 

—Tre Rev. R. Wardiand Thompson, of Liverpool, bas been 
appoinied Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary Soci- 
ety, to succeed tae late Dr. Muliens. 

—The iate meeting of the English Church Association in 
London was crowd+d, and speakers und audience seemed 
alike determined io their opposi ion to ritualism, aud to any 


divergence in tbe practices of the cbhurco. 


—Tne Methodist Conference of Liberia, Africa, at its meet- 
ing in January, passed a resolution opposing separation from 
the Metoodist Episcopal Church. It reports 2,044 members 
and l41 probatiouers. Whetner the Co: ference is in a con- 
dition to seek independence may be judged from the fact 
that the whole amount raised for ministerial support last 
year was $1,600. 

—Toe Rev. T. Pelham Dale baving accepted the offer of a 
living in the diocese of Lincoin, the living of St. Vedast, Fos- 
ter Lane, wil! be vacant. “In that case,” asks the ** Econo,” 
what becomes of the prosecuticn? if Lord Penzance has 
tbe power of deprivation, he cannot deprive bim of St. Ve- 
dast’s when he bas already resigned it, nor could he deprive 
Mr. Dale of the new living till legal proof was given that ilie- 
gal practices were still continued.” 
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ANEW HISTORY OF GREECE. 

In the light of impending events in the East, a new 
history of Greece is opportune, and especially so in the 
case of a work written from a new point of view. 
Greek natiouality is a subject of growing interest 
among thoughtful men, and if, as is more than prob- 
able, Greece is about to add a new and stirring chap. 
ter to the long story of her strugzles and achievements, 
her history may profitably be read from the Hellenic 
standpoint. With Grote and Curtius, the history of 
Greece as an autonomy ends with the battle of 
Cheroneia, in 338 B.C., and the magnificent lion 
which once crowned the tumulus on that memorale 
tie:d was the memorial of a dead nationality. 

Mr. Timayenis is a Greek, and has written the his- 
tory of bis race with a profound hold upon its historic 
Hellenism, which Mr. Symonds declares 
was never territorial, but the intangible, pervasive 
spirit of the Greck race, he believes had definite geo. 
graphical limits, and still exists iu its integrity within 
the boundaries of modern G:eece. This conception of 
Greek history is radically divergent from that held by 
those historians whom the world has accepted as au- 
thorities, and in several important particulars puts Mr. 
Timayenis in antagonism to the standard works in this 
department, and to opinions generally held by scholars. 
He sketches the early development of Greece with a 
bold, free hand, and by virtue perhaps of his race affi- 


* nity with the people of that far-off time, succeeds in 


giving to his narrative a color and freshness which one 
misses in other records of the same period. The 
struggle between Greece and Asia is told with uncom- 
mon vigor and vivacity, the descriptions of the great 
battles votably gaining in impressiveness and interest 
under a Greek band. This human, sympathetic interest 
is one of the wost striking features of this work, and 
recalls the remark that the history of a race ought 
always to be written by aman born of it. The glory 
of Athens under Pericles, and her transient successes 
and subsequent disasters in the Peloponnesian war, 
are outlived with considerable pictorial power; Mr. 
Timayenis takiug issue with Grote on the question of 
responsibility for the struggle by throwing it on 
Athens. His estimate of the motives and character of 
Cleon is also at variance with the older historian. 

It is, however, his conception of Philip and Alexan- 
der and of the Macedonian conquest which emphasizes 
his divergence from the commonly accepted view of 
Greek national development. He claims for these con- 
querors of ancient Hellas Hellenic descent and the 
Hellenic spirit. Iu his view they were no semi-barba- 
rians, but members of a Greek tribe whose germs of 
culture under harder conditions had been longer in 
coming to maturity, but who became, when the hour 
was ripe, the true representatives of Greek genius 
and spirit, destined to open a new and glorious chap- 
ter of Hellenic history and to extend almost im- 
measurably its territorial ‘imits and its intellectual 
dominion. Demosthenes is no longer the eloquent 
statesman, staking his fate on the preservation of 
his country’s liberty, but the mistaken and short- 
sighted patriot, blind to the true historical devclop- 
ment of Greece, and unwisely provoking a hopeless 
struggle againstdestiny. This viewis not likely to be 
generally accepted, but it is very skillfully set forth. 
The Macedonian conquest of Asia, and the consequent 
diffusion of Hellenism throughout,the East, are grapb- 
ically described, and in their fullness and interest add 
not a little to the value of the work. 

The narrative of the subsequent vicissitudes of the 
Greek race, of its decline under the Eustern empire and 
its restive bondage under Turkish rule, is hurried and 
unsatisfactory. The charge of plagiarism which some 
reviewers have brought against this part of Mr. Tima- 
yenis’s work is utterly unwarranted in view of his 
frank acknowledgment of the use of authorities, but 
sooseness of construction anda falling in literary 
interest and power are unmistakable, and are doubtless 
due in great measure to haste. The recital of the 
Struggle against Turkey out of which the modern 
kingdom of Greece had its birth, and a succ.nct ac- 
count of subsequent progress and of the present status 
of Greece politicaily, commercially and intellectually, 
complete this unbroken survey of the Greek race from 
its earliest appearance in history to the present time. 

The modern Greek Mr. Timayenis regards as the 
lineal descendant of the men who fought at Marathon, 
built the Parthenon, conquered Asia, and gave the 
whole world an impulse toward freedom and beauty 
which has made all ages and nations their debtors. He 
rejects utterly the thcory that Greece has been practical- 
ly repopulated by fusion with and introduction of other 
and lower races, affirms that the only true settlement of 
the Eastern question involves the restoration of all 


' 4 History of Greece from the Earliest Times to the Present. 
By T. T. Timayenis.gD. Appleton & Co. 


their ancient territory to the Greeks and the surrender 
of Constantinople to their keeping, and believes that 
Greece still possesses within herself the elements of a 
vigorous national life. Such a view, picturesquely set 
forth, will have great interest for all who are following 
the course of events in the East, even if it fails to com- 
mand their assent. 

Mr. Timayenis’s history is very unequal in parts, as 
has been indicated, and is occasionally marred by an 
exuberance of Greek comptacency, but it has the strik- 
ing merits of comprehensiveness, originality, pictur- 
«eSqueness, and a certain contemporary interest, which 
make it very entertaining to the general reader, with- 
out diminishing its value to the student. 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING. 

The importance of this work it is not easy to exag- 
gerate. The interest in art has of late among our peo- 
ple had a wonderful growth; but a growth founded 
more upon caprice than intelligence. [t is the fushion 
to dabble in ceramics, to save our old rugs and broken 
china, to collect battered teaspoons and pewter plates; 
and in painting many talk glibly of the French school 
und the English school, though they are so ignorant 
of their respective merits that while they affect every- 
thing, in reality they are unable properly to enjoy any- 
thing. When intelligent Americans fill their homes 
with the art production of China and Japan (having, 
it tis true, real merit of coJor, and in their porcelains 
and bronzes great beauty of surface and finish, yet so 
ugly in outline as to be positively repulsive), passing 
by reproductions of Greek art which twenty centuries 
have pronounced unrivaled, and all because a few airy 
critics, straining to be original, say they are ‘‘quaint”’ 
and ‘‘jolly,” the best remedy must be a knowledge of 
the principles of art and its historic development. 
While it is true that the best modern paintings find no- 
where a higher or more appreciative market than here, 
it is equally true that it is due to our long purses 
rather than our artistic culture. A thorough study of 
historical painting is the best preparation possible for 
a correct judgment of the art of to day and an antidote 
to a passion for the hideous, while at the same time it 
leads through a field of inquiry as delightful as any 
that the wide domain of knowledge can offer. Hence 
the work of these distinguished Germans, edited by 
the English professor, should be heartily welcomed. 
It pot only fills a gap, but meets a want that has been 
long and sorely felt. The standard work bitherto has 
been the hand-book of Dr. Kugler, excellent in its way, 
but by no means as comprehensive and exhaustive as 
this. It begins with the art us practiced in Egypt, 
and carries us down the centuries, through Greek, Ro- 
man and medigval painting, to the great period of the 
Renaissance, which era will be treated in a separate 
volume, soon to follow. 

The work is not brilliant or graphic, nor ts it unl- 
formly interesting; but it is dignitied, scholarly and 
thorough, and will reward careful and repeated pe- 
rusal. It is never tedious, and scattered through it ig 
the most careless way are thoughts and expressions 
which have an abiding value. Here is one from the 
opening page: ‘* Miraculous ts the power of painting, 
which on a flat surface of limited size can represent, 
even to illusion, all the spacious world with its wealth 
of forms and colors. Whatever towers aloft to heaven 
and whatever clings humbly to the earth; whatever 
stands near and large as well as whatever dwindles re- 
mote and small; the blackest darkness and the bright 
est light—all these painting is able to grasp within the 
four corners of a frame, or to fling down upon a sheet 
of paper which a breath may blow away.” And again: 
‘Painting .n its accomplished form is the youngest 
among the kindred arts, but the history of painting is 
bound to include within its scope not only the eftorts 
of the art’s maturity, but also those of its infancy 
among the early nations of the world.” So, in treat- 
ing of Greek painting, after defining sharply the differ- 
ence between their art and that of the earlier nations, 
showing that it was with them not so much an advance 
in the art beyond other nations as it was a growth out 
of themselves; after dwelling on their purity of taste, 
their well nigh miraculous sense for beauty, their 
knowledge of proportion, rhythm of grouping,and dcl. 
icacy of touchin so delineating the human features that 
they became in their art for the first time ‘‘ the mirror 
of the soul,” headds: ‘‘ Hence an aucient poet could 
say of a Polyxena by the great master Polygnotus that 
‘she carried in her eyelids the whole history of the 
Trojan war.’”’ 

In Egyptian art Prof. Woermana adopts the view of 
Mariette—now so widely accepted —that it would have 
been much more progressive and perfect had it not 
been so inwrought with their government and religion 
that any change would have hazarded the stability of 
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their laws and their creed. It is well known that the 
statue of Reamké, who ruled about 3,000 B. C.—discov- 
ered by Mariette—shows far higher art development 
than any of the later works, proving that the na- 
tion had started in a natural and healthy esthetic 
growth, when they were stopped and fettered for cen- 
turies to a crude hieratic type from which the slight- 
est deviation was forbidden. In the whole history of 
art there is nothing more remarkable and suggestive 
than that in this far-off twilight age, along the banks 
of this solitary river, we find a people far advanced in 
the practical sciences, and so cultured in sculpture and 
painting as to require but a few more steps to bring 
them to the place that the world waited two thousand 
years for favored Greece to reach; when suddenly the 
artist’s hand was stiffened and he was compelled ever 
after to a repetition of the same wearisome and half- 
developed thought. The power of a despotic theoc- 
racy, coupled with the power of caste, never had such 
an illustration as here. The monarch forbade change 
for fear it would weaken his throne, and intermar- 
riage between different castes was death. So rigid 
were their laws and so successful their execution that 
a critical examinat‘on of the skulls of mummies em- 
balmed in the time of Plato shows the same confor "a- 
tion as those of the time of Moses! In fact the lead- 
ing thought that pervaded their civilization was a 
belief in immutability and eternity. Nothing must 
change, nothing decay; and this high thought they 
riveted over and over again in the soul. 

The author marks one distinction between Egyptian 
and mediw#val art which is very clear and suggestive. 
After showing that Egyptian sculpture and painting | 
were largely decorative, that their sculptured bas-re- 
liefs were so slightly raised from the background as 
to differ but little from painting, he adds, that while 
Ghiberti, in the fifteenth century, in his bronze gates, 
treated relief according to the laws of painting, here 
painting was treated according to the laws of relief; 
thatis, ‘‘ to produce representations merely in outline.” 
It is well known that the great Italian, in his ‘‘ Gates 
of Paradise,” in Florence, essayed landscape scenes in 
bronze, which, as he had no color to enable him to give 
perspective and atmosphere, it was impossible for 
him wholly to realize; and as he went beyond his art, 
so the Egyptians fell bebind it, for they gave merely 
decorative outlines as simple as the crudest colored 
bas-relief. 

The difficulties attending the treatment of Greek 
painting are very great, because of the utter lack of 
existing productions by the great masters. The mural 
decorations from the buried cities, and the puintings 
upon vases and other exhumed articles—belonging 
almost exclusively to the period of the decline of the 
art—are all that we have to judge from; yet they show 
so much of the true Hellenic spirit as to lead one to 
conclude that, in that unrivaled advancement in art, 
painting walked side by side with sculpture; that 
Pelygnotus and Apelles went hand in hand with Phidias 
und Praxitiles. Uadoubtedly they did not carry it so 
near perfection as they did sculpture, for it is not 
subject to the severe limitations of the sister art, but 
is boundless in its power of growth and bloom. With 
them it was more simple, more statuesque, more closely 
akin to the productions of the chisel; and yet by their 
great critics it was equally prized and as warmly 
praised. The author, in this part of his work, has 
carefully gathered all the facts, and his deductions are 
for the most part judicious and conclusive. : 

In treating of Christian painting we regret that the 
author did not introduce it by a more graphic picture 
of those fierce centuries, when art died and Christianity 
emerged from the catacombs to renew and bless the 
world. That artistic sense, which no iconoclasm, 
however inevitable or justiflable, could wholly trample 
out, slowly recovering its vitality and asserting its 
-worth, at first expressing itself as crudely as though 
no lesson ever came from Greece, and yet making every 
utteranc * a prayer or a song—there is no period of art 
more profoundly, touchingly interesting than this. The 
author has done well here, but he has not touched the 
highest round; perhaps, though we do not know, be- 
cause he himself lacked the highest inspiration. 

The work is amply and well illustrated, and attract. 
ively prepared by the publisher. We shall look with 
great interest for the remaining volume. 


- Somebody's Neighbors. By Rose Terry Cooke. (James 
R. Osgocd & Co.) It issaid that editors of magazines se- 
cure with the greatest d fliculty good short stories. Nor 
is it remarkable that the supply is limited when we con- 
sider that a definite plot and distinct characterization 
must pertain alike to the short and the long story or novel, 
with the added difficulty in the case of the short story of 
insufficent space to elaborate details. Every stroke of the 
pen in the short story must be therefore specially effective. 
** Somebody’s Neigbbors”’ is a collection of these short 
stories, gathered from different magazines where they 
were first published, and as instances of the best of thsir 
kind it is difficult to speak too highly in their praise. Mrs. 
Stowe introduces us to similar neighbors in her ‘‘Sam Law - 
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son Stories,” and the ‘‘Sam Lawson” type of character ap- 
pears among the present stories more than once. It should 

not be understood by this, however, that there is any lack 
of originality in ‘‘Somebody’s Neighbors.” To the con- 
trary, inbabitants, or mayhap explorers of the ruins of 
Boston in 3350 A. D., might well esteem themselves ex- 
tremely fortunate in discovering such a delineation as this 
of the traits of the rewarkable race inhabiting New Eng- 
‘and during the early part of the nineteenth century. The 
dialogue of such stories as ‘* Col. Culver and the Devil, * 

‘‘ Polly Mariner, Tailoress.” and ‘* Miss Lucinda” is racy 
and full of the quaintest wit and most caustic bumor; 
and as for the scene of the destruction of Aunt B- ulab’s 
bonnet, and the consequent events, they are simply ex- 
cellent. All the fun and frolic and dead stern reality of 
these New England neighborhoods are set before us in the 
most lifelike manner. Even the deepest patbos is not 
lacking. as witness the account of the death of Polly Mari- 
ner, tailoress, and Deacon Flint’s crushed wife. But the 
moral and the bumor and tbe pathos are all as sound and 
sweet asanut. Fup does not degenerate into wanton frolic, 
nor the history of homely lives and sayings into mere sur- 
did coarseness. One wonders how, as he feels the pro- 
found truth of the pictures, such genial bumor and digni- 
fied independence and uprightness of purpose could co- 
exist with such grinding economy and rigidity and nar- 
rowness of caily life. Each character seems to live be- 
fore us as with upflaggivg interest we follow the simple 
outlines of the story in the quaint dialect that is so skill- 
fully and truthfully handled. The descriptions of New 
England scenery and all the little details of daily life are 
written brightly and vividly and as though the author 
thoroughly enjoyed her work. The enjoyment of such 
stories is specially great in the present day from their pe- 
culiar novelty amid the surplus of fine-drawn sentiment 
‘and scientifically devised mental and spiritual analysis 
thai seem to be part and parcel of most modern work of 
this sort. | 

The Religions of China: Confucianism and Taoism De- 
scribed and Compared with Christianity. By James 
Legg-, Professor of the Chinese Lauguage and Literature 
in the University of Oxford. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons.) We cannot do better, for such of our readers 
as desire to obtain correct informa’ ion in regard to the re- 
ligions that bear sway in China, than to commend to their 
perusal these four Jectures, delivered to the students of the 
Presbyterian College, Guilford Street, London, by the 
Rev. Dr. Legge, the rich and mitured result of many 
years’ careful, patient and conscientious study by perhaps 
the foremost scholar in Chinese pow living. He has seen 
and examined Confucianism, Tfaoism and Buddhism, with 
a will to find the best and make the most of them. In the 
old pictured alphabet, which unquestionably dates back 
more than 5,000 years, he finds a character, or ideagram, 
as be calls it, for the one Sovereign of heaven and earth, 
and symbol words also for spirit and revelation, the early 
signs and tokens of the religion of China in ancient days; 
viz, the worship of God. and of the spirits employed and 
deputed, as the worsbipers conceived, to aid him in his 
great undertakings. In the earliest records of the country 
a worship of God is found instituted ** in which theruler of 
the state is the only cfliciator; and a-worsbip of ancestors 
by all, or at least by the heads of families, for themse ves 
and all the members in their relative circle.” Into that 
worship crept many a superstition, but never an idol. 
This religion is called Confucianism because Confucius did 
so much to revive, purify and preserve it. It is still the 
state religion. It is the privilege of the Emperor alone, 
the Son of Heaven, to go to the Supreme Ruler for personal 
favors for the people. Taoism, which sprang up about the 
time of Christ and was molded considerably by the system 
of Buddbism, which was introduced into the country about 
the same time, is full of superstitions,necromancy and idol- 
atry. The government finds it necessary to tolerate what 
it cannot wisely destroy. The reader will find much, both 
in that and in Buddhism, to dishke and detest. When Dr. 
Legge comes to compare Christianity with these other 
Eastern systems of religion, he gives no uncertain sound. 
Though he finds much to admire in the Chinese classics, 
he finds far more in the Hebrew; though he finds Confu- 
cius a great and wonderful man, yet before Christ he ex- 

claims, *‘ Never man spake or did as he!” 

The Chinese ; Their Education, Philosophy and Letters. 
By W. A. P. Martin, D. D., LL.D., President of the Tung- 
wen College, Peking. (Harper & Brothers.) Dr. Martin 
has here collected papers appearing from him before in 
the ‘‘ North American,” ‘‘ New Englander,” ‘‘ China Re- 
view,’’ and elsewhere, upon Chinese education, philosophy 
letters, etc. In those on the ** Imperial Academy,” “An 
Old University,’’ ‘‘ Education,’’ and competitive examina- 
tions in China, he shows bow the absence of schools other 
than those due to private initiative or to charity is made 
good by the tremendous stimulus given every man of 
ambition and of a turn for letters by holding all the 
offices in China in trust for the men successful at the 
government examinations for degrees, held in the cis- 
tricts, provincial capitals, and finally at court, the selec- 
tion of one per cent, of those competing being incentive 
enough to bring up annually a million reading men to stand 
for the lower degree. In the ‘* Three Religions’’ and the 
‘*Ethical Philosophy of the Chinese” Dr. Martin shows how 
their three creeds have become ‘ compacted into a firm 
conglomerate.”” As to Chinese dualism and alchemy, 
Dr. Martin thinks them both indigenous. He thinks Chi- 
nese Christigns will never in any considerable number give 
up the worship of ancestors, at least in some modified 

- form, say, akin to vur spring decoration of graves; and he 
urges missionaries to devote a portion of their time to sci- 
entific and literary labors for the Chinese outside the beaten 
path of pulpit duty. While not always agreeing with Dr. 


Martin in his eonclusions and his sometimes perbaps over- 
sanguine anticipations, we can honestly refer to these 
essays the many readers interested in the remarkable per. 
manence of the system of social order in China now two 
thousand years in force. 

The: Social Law of God. By E. A. Washburn, D. D. 
(T. Whittaker.) These sermons on the Teo Command- 
ments, by the late rector of Calvary Church, are justly 
celebrated for their breadth and insight, for their dis- 
criminating and earnest thoughtfulness, and for their 
clear, strong, steady utterance. Each commandment of 
the law is supplemented by a text from the Gospel, the one 
being interpreted and fully expressed by the other. The 
spirit of the Commandments is thus unfolded and carried 
forward and made applicable to the entire sccial life of the 
time. One bas only to read these sermons to see how easily 
and thorougbly Dr Washburn gets into a subject, how 
carefully he weighs it, putting aside what is foreign and 
superfluous; how clearly he briogs to light wt atever he 
wants to show, and with what vigorous, clear-cut language 
he enforces his idea. We see on every page the work of a 
thoroughly disciplined, earnest mind, who, as he says in 
the brief preface, had *‘long thougbt it the need of our 
time to know the unity of Christian faith with the sim- 
plest laws of Christian ethics.” There is no affectation of 
learning in these sermons, no rashness, though abundant 
boldness, no breath which goes beyond the line of reason 
and Holy Scripture, and no intellectual, unspiritual dry- 
ness. They are indeed the work of a master who shows 
with rare skill and wisdom, that the Commandments are 
no lers applicable in our time than when they were drst 
delivered. Prefixed to the volume Dr. W. R. Huntington 
bas a Sonnet to Dr. Washburn of rare excellence and 
beauty, while the Rev B. F. De Costa has a memorial of 
this noble and lamented scbolar and divine which is fairly 
appr: Ciative, discriminating and just. 

Library of Religious Poetry. A Collection of the Best 
Poems of all Ages and Tongues. With Biographical and 
Literary Notes Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL D., 
and Arthur Gilman, M.A. With illustrations. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) This is the most satisfactory cllection of 
puetry we have seen. The editors have not confined them- 
selves to the poetry conventionally termed religious, 
but have given us among the narra ive and contempla- 
tive poems many that are as truly religious as the hymns 
of worship, altbough they have not generally been so con- 
sidered. The classification has been made with great care, 
and allows the reader to find with ease the subject suited 
to his mood. For a companion in meditative hours the 
volume would be un-urpassed except for its size—a fault 
made necessary by its virtues. The biographical and lit- 
erary notes make it really a valuable book of reference, 
for though brief they are not meagvr. The illustrations— 
the portraits particularly —are unusually good. 

The New Education. By Amos M. Kellogg, A.M. (New 
York: E. L. Kellogg & Co.) There are teachers and 
teachers and teachers. Those who know all there is to 
know do not need this Look; those who do not care to 
know more than they know will find no use for it; but the 
larger and growing middle class who want to know more 
than they know will find many good thivgs worth know- 
ing in this little book. It proceeds on the axiom that to 


teach one must first render pupils teachable, and shows 


how this can be done by those many little arts that come 


so Daturaily to some and with such infinite painstaking to 


others. It is not a great book, not exbaustive, not philo- 
sophical; but it is better: it is practical. 

Art of School Management. By J. Baldwin, President 
of the State Normal School, Kirksville,Mo. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) But here conies something profound, or pretend- 
ing that. It touches on all experience, or pretends to. It 
settles all things, classifies all things, systematizes, dog- 
matizes and epitomiz-s. Possibly it may be of use in a 
seminary for the manufacture of teachers; but if so used, 
we should know to what to ascribe in some measure the 
resulting failures of the graduates. Teaching is being, is 
life awakening Ife, is soul toucbinvg soul, is smile answer- 
ing to smile; teaching is not system, is not science, is not 
prescription, and our normal schools must know that the 
single life of David P. Page is worth more as an instructor 
tnan all the laborious a priori science that ever bas been 
or ever can be written. 

History of the Colony of New Haven to its Absorption 
into Connecticut. By Edward E. Atwater. Probably 
most readers not familiar with the early colonial history 
of the United States.re hardly aware of the fact that New 
Haven had an existence independent of Connecticut down 
to the close of the year 1664. It is of this early epoch in 
its history that Mr. Atwater writes. The book, which is a 
large volume of 600 pages, is painstaking and thorough in 
its scholarship, goes into the early history of the colony in 
great detail, and will be chiefly valuable to antiquarians 
or those who have a special interest in the history of New 
Haven from personal and local considerations. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Fifth International Congress of Orientalists will 
be held in Berlin September 12th-17th. 

—A new and exhaustive catalogue of the National 
Portrait Gallery, in London, by Mr. George Scharf, is soon 
to be published. 

—Professor Ernest Trumpp, of the University of Munich, 
is about to issue a very important monograph -of the 
religion of the Sikhs, 

—The twelfth volume of the *‘ Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ca’”’ is ready with articles on Idaho, Illinois and Indiana 
by American contributors. 

—Mr. Tennyson has been refreshing himself at the 


famous ‘‘ Cock Tavern ”’ in Fleet Street, London, the scene 
of his monologue cf ‘‘ Will Waterproof.” 

—‘* Scribner’s Monthly ” is to kave Mr. Howells’s next 
story, ‘‘A Fearful Responsibility,’’ and J. R. Osgood & 
Co. are to reprint it afterward in book form. 

—Ldward King, writing from Paris to the New York 
‘* Evening Post,”’ says that a strong reaction against the 
Zola school is setting in at the French capital. 

—Richard Grant White’s *‘ Atlawx: Monthly” papers 
are to be gathered by Heughton, Mifflin & Co into a vol- 
ume under the title, ‘‘ England Witbout and Witbin.” 

—A book in press over the water on Bart«lozzi and his 
works, by Mr. A. W. Tuer, will contain the most ex- 
haustive list of the works of that engraver yet published. 

—The English libraries are reported to have suffered 
heavy losses through ioor inate purchases of Beacons- 
field's ‘*‘ Endymion,” the public thirst for which was 
quickly slaked. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in preparation a ciassified 
Bibliography of works relating to natural science, which, 
if well done, will be a most valuable addition to our 
library apparatus. 

—The proprietors of ‘* Brentano’s Montbly,” a journal 
of outdoor eports, published in this city, project a new 
chess monthly, which indicates that this noble game is by 
no means dyirg out. 

.—The initial volume in James R. Osgood & Co.’s new 
anonymous series of American novels is *‘ A Nameless 
Nobleman.” The series as a whole ia to be called the 
Round Robin Series.” 

—A gentleman of Jacksonville, Ill.. is the owner of a 
copy of the works of Athanasius, printed in Latin, and 
bearing date 1522. The book is bouad with massive clasps, 
and is variously a curiosity. 

—Macmiullan & Co. bave brought out a new and cheaper 
edition of that sterling book uf Mrs. Oliphant’s ** fhe 
Makers of Florence.’’ The fine portrait of Savonarola is 
retained, wiib numerous other illustrations. 

—Wilhams & Norgate. of London, have in press a 
new translation of ‘*The Prophecies of Isaiah,’ by the 
Rev. J. M. Rodwell, already favorably known by transla- 
tions of Job, the Koran, and other Oriental works. 

—Mr. Tennyson's new song, Diviner Air,’’ has 
been set to music by that very popular English composer, 
Mr. Artbar Sulhvan. The words and music will appear 
complete in the April number of ** The Leisure Hour.” 

—Sotheran & Co., of London, bave in preparation a 
unique collection of desigos by Walter Crane, entitled, 
‘Toe Firstof May.” The work is done by the photo- 
gravure process, aod the «dition iv hmited to 500 copies. 

—The ‘‘ Atheneum ’’ of March 12th has an interesting 
account, by Mr. J. Payne Collier, of an old broadside pic- 
torial presentation of the story of the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” 
in his possession. He bought it m Northampton twenty- 
five years ago. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. have the exclusive sale in this 
country of a work entitled ‘*The Necropolis 
of Ancon in Peru’’ The work is a monograph on the 
civilization and industry of the empire of the Incas, and is 
profusely illustrated. 

—Macmillan & Co. have reduced the price of the Stu- 
dent’s Edition of Ward’s * English Poets ” to $4.00. There 
are four volumes, and the set, at this price, is one of the 
cheapest for its juality in the market. No library can af- 
ford to be without the work. 

—§. C. Grigzs & Co., of Chicago, announce the publica- 
tion of a translation of Barbou’s * Victor Hugo;” a compi- 
lation from the sermons of F. W. Robertson; Professor 
Bredif’s study of ‘‘Demosthenes and Political Elcequence in 
Greece,” and a new volume of essays from the pen of Pro- 
fessor William Mathews. 

—Whittier's poem, ‘‘The King’s Missive,”’ bas led to 
quite a controversy between him and Dr. George E. Ellis, 
one of the learned historians of Boston, as to the correct- 
ness of the foundation of the legend which the poet has 
put into his smooth and flowing verse. Few people, we 
take it, will care about the history as long as they enjoy 
the poetry. 

—Sophocles’s play ‘* dipus Tyrannus,” in the original 
Greek, will be presented in the Sander’s Theatre, Harvard 
University, on the evenings of May 17, 19and 20. The 
music for the choruses has been composed by Prof. J. K. 
Paine, and will be sung bya chorus of fifteen students. 
Applications from a distance for tickets must be made be- 
fore March 25, to C. W. Sever, Cambridge. 

—D. Appleton & Co. bave in preparation a series of 
‘*Home Books,” showing how to build a house, how to 
furnish it prettily and conveviently, how to cultivate the 
garden plot around it, how to build up the home inside the 
house, and how to preserve the family heal:h. Some of 
the volu mes of the series will be illustrated, and all will be 
uniformly bound in flexible covers and sold at the low 
price of sixty cents each. 

—A series of articles which appeared last year, on the 
sects of London, in the ‘* Weekly Dispatch,” is to be repub- 


| lished in book form. The Peculiar People, the Sandema- 


nians, the Mormons, the Swedenborgians, Christadelphians 
Irvingites, Moravians, Plymoutb Brethren, Quakers, Sev-— 
eth-Day Baptists, Austinians, Huntingtonians, Secularists, 
and others all come in for treatment, and the author bides 
his personality under the title of ** Preeter Jobn ”’ 

—Mr. Edmund Routledge, of the eminent London pub- 
lishing firm of George Routledge & Sons, has been visiting 
this country, and was the recipient of a complimentary 
dinner by the manager of the New York branch of the 
house a few days since. The Routledges are the English 
publisbers of a great many foremost American books, in- 
cluding ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” of which they have sold 
half a millivo of copies, *‘ Barnes's Notes,’’ Longfellow’s 


poems, andjMark Twain’s works. 
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House Decoration. 


In no department of American manufac- 
tures bas greater progress been made with- 
in the last ten years than in the production 
of wall papers. Formerly, when it was de- 
sired to adorn the walls of one’s house with 
any display >f taste, it was necessary to 
import piper for the purpose, those that 
were made here being cheap and tawdry. 
Latterly, however, a revolution bas taken 
place, both in the machinery for the manu- 
facture of these gocds and in their styles 
and colors, so that the American papers are 
not now inferior in any respect to those 
worked from the presses of Europe. So 
perfect, indeed, bave the processes beccme, 
and so artistic are the designs, that very 
little paper is now brought from Europe at 
all, although the coloring materials con- 
tinue to come from abroad, the mica dust, 
which lends a sparkling appearance to some 
of the hangings, >oming from Tinchu Hills, 
in Japan. One of the largest of these es- 
tablishments is thut of Messrs. Francis Beck 
& Co., Seventh Avenue, corner of Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York, which has in its 
seven stories nearly three acres of flooring, 
and which is turning out thousands of rolls 
each day. 

About one hundred designs for paper and 
borders are manufactured every year, the 
cry being always for something new. At 
present the lighter French chintz-like col- 
ors and designs are replaciog the heavy, 
dark English papers of a few years ago. 
The designing of one expensive paper oc- 
cupies a draftsman several weeks, each 
eolor baving its separate plate, which is 
cut upon the maple wood roller or stamp 
according to the delicacy of the work. 


Ehrich’s Fashion Quarterly. 

Messrs. Ehrich Brothers, 285 to 295 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, have issued the spring 
num ber of their valuable Fashion Quarterly, 
containing an abundance of information 
about spring and summer fashions. It fur- 
ni-hes as usual a large variety of entertain- 
ing literary matter and full descriptions of 
the Messrs. Ebrichs’ goods, comprising near. 
ly everything tbat one wants in dressing 
one’s self or in providing for one’s household. 
A strictly novel feature of the present num- 
ber is the system of ladies’ unmade dresses; 
which is intended to enable a lady to secure 
the best goods and patterns, without being 
subjected to the charges of a New York 
dressmaker. Under this system the Ebrichs 
furnish the materials and patterns of the 
various costumes illustrated in their journal 
for a fixed price; sending not only the dress 
goods, but the lining, trimming, buttons, 
sewing silk, and, in short, everything but 
the needle and thread. The economy of 
this system is evident, and it is safe to pre* 
dict for it large success. 


The American Popular Dictionary, 
which is advertised for sale at one dollar by 
the World Manufacturing Co.,is a useful 
compendium of information besides being a 
fairly comprehensive dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language. It contains principles of pro- 
nunciation, lists of words that are usually 
mi-pronounced, directions how to speak and 
write with elegance and ease, a vocabulary 
of slang and vulgar phrases, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, Declaration of In- 
dependence, and various statistical tables 
relating to the growth and commerce of the 
country. We have frequent occasion to use 
it in The Christian Union office, and regard 
it well worth the price. 


Burpee’s Watermelon. 

Messrs. W. Atleee Burpee & Co., 2)9 and 
221 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa., who 
advertise in another column a giant water- 
melon, announce that they will send one of 
their annuals for 1881 free upon applica- 
tion. 


MPLOYMENT IS DESIRED FOR A YOUNG 
man, educated, writing a good hand. and a fair 
accountant, but prevented hy lameness from work 
which requires him to be constantly on his feet. He 
can take a placeas store or hotel clerk, ordrivea 
wagon, understands care of horses, and is willing to 


’ doany work not beyond average strencth. He pre- 


fers the country to the city. Any person who can 
assist him te occupation will be doing a Christian 
and charitable act. Address, Secretary, L.R. 
17th 8t.. New York City. 


FAOT AND RUMOR. 


—Mr. Tilden stilljrefuses tofcondone, “= 

—Princess Caroliae of Denmark is dead. 

—London is trying the electric light in 
her streets. 

—The King of Norway and Sweden is 
very seriously ill. 

—Smali-pox is very prevalent in the 
Sandwich Islands. 

—There is talk of a ship canal across the 
State of Delaware. 

—The Earl of Caithness died suddenly in 
this city March 28th. 

—Greece is reported to be increasing her 
national indebtedness. 

—Belgium is first to recognize the new 
kingdom of Roumania. 

—Mr. Jauies is hard at work, and is said 
to be the happiest man in the Cabinet, 

—Epgland has decided not to send a 
representative to the Monetary Conference. 

—Lord Beaconsfield has been very seri- 
ously ill, but at last accounts was improv- 
ing. 

—Judge Tourgee was entertained at a 
dinner at the Union League Club March 


29th. 
—Ibe bomb which destroyed the Tsar 


was notbing but a little glass ball inclosing 
nitro-glycerine. 

—Herat has been besieged by rebels, and 
there is a report that Ayoob Khan has been 
taken prisoner. 

—The * Tribune ’’ thinks that our Legis- 
lature is pressing!Barnum altogether too 
closely in the show business. 

—England has taken $245,000,000 of the 
new French loan, which shows that there is 
still some money in Great Britain. 

—The New York Medical College and 
Hospital for Women held its eighteenth 
annual commencement March 29th. 

—-Mrs. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., who is 
a worker of beautiful embroidery, bas re- 
cently sold one of her designs for 3500. 

—The Fair continues to be without a head, 
and, so far as we can see, without any feet 
either ; at least it has acquired no standing 


so far. 
—The English Court of Appeals has de- 


cided that Mr. Braclaugh’s refusal to take 
the oath in the House of Cummons was 
wrong. 7 

—The resignation of U. 5S. Circuit Judge 
Choate, on account of the smallness of the 
salary attacbed to his position, excites uni- 
versal regret. 

—If the Senate bas nothing better to do 
than to rehearse political hearsay and look 
up political records it had better adjourn 
aud go home. 

—It is comforting to know that the great- 
est number of failures in aby one trade 
during the last three months ,.was in the 
liquor business. 

-—The State Legislature is a little off its 
bearing in expressing officially either ap- 
proval or disapproval of the President’s 
appointments. Itis of vo sort of conse- 
quence what the Legislature thinks about 


them. 
—Barnum’s Greatest Show on Earth is 


meeting with extraordinary success at the 
Madison Square Garden. Three independent 
circus rings divide the interest and atten- 
tion of the spectator, and furnish an un- 
paralleled display of acrobatic and eques- 
tr ian performances. 

—The sub-committee of the International 
Literary Association abrcad bave presented 
areport on the copyright question recom- 
mending that the author shall not be bound 
to have his book made in the country in 
which he seeks to republish it, and that the 
time for republication be extended from 
three to jsix months, or even to a year. 

—President Gartield rises at seven in the 
morpving—before any of the family except 
his venerable mother, whose hour issix. He 
reads the papers; at cigbt he breakfasts: 
then be goes to his office and dictates per- 
sonal letters to his stenographer. Then after 
a iittle chat with his family he is ready to 
receive the waiting crowd of callers. At 
half-past two he lunches, then divers mem- 
bers of the Cabinet appear, and at six he 
dines. There are no Sunday-night singing 
classes at the White House now. The Cin- 
cinnati Commercial says: The President 
is a great lover of children, He enjoys their 
company and lovesto romp with them. His 
oldest daughter, Mollie, is of that age when 
her lessons and her educational advance- 
ment require much attention. Her father 
takes a deep personal interest in her wel- 


fare.”’ 
—The proporal to commemorate in some 


fitting way the great Chicago fire of Ucto- 
ber, 1871, will probably result in an effort 
to raise a large sum ef money to ereet a 
building for a public library and purposes 


ofart. Ata meeting, March 11th, of forty 
or fifty of the leading men of Chicago, a 
committee was appointed to arrange for a 
public meeting in Central Music Hall on 
March 26th, and to call for subscriptions, in 
order to carry out the proposed plan. The 
Library, which already numbers 75,000 vol- 
umes, and whose treasures are constantly 
increasing, is at present accommodated in 
the third and fourth stories of a common 
business block. As subscriptions are to be 
received in sums as small as five cents, it is 
hoped that the popular contribution wil 
reach half a million dollars, to which it is 
thought a few wealthy men may be induced 
to add as much more. 

—Thackeray’'s idlea of adandy is supposed 
to be given in the following note lately 
printed in a newspaper of Hull, England: 
** My dear Edward: A ‘dandy’ is an indi- 
vidual who would be a lady if he could, 
but as he can’t does all that be can to show 
the world that he’s nota mau. That is my 
idea atany rate. Toculminate in a ‘dan- 
dy’ is to my mind almost as absurd as 
leading a life in which the word ‘fast’ 
comes in. No! Endeavor to prove 4 re- 
spectable member of society—not an eye- 
sore to those who lead a modest, manly life. 
Many affairs—good, scurd and secure—are 
Yypen to you; a power of them indeed, 
When I bave more time to spare and when 
my own health is better I will write at 
length and state my views. Ever yours 
sincerely, W. M. Thaekeray.”’ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
ut the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
ickhnowledged in ita earliest subsequent tarue. 
Publishera will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
ure of any omiszion in thia rexpect. Ae- 
com anying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all carer. 


Henry Hout & Co,, 12 E. 23d St., New York. 

“ The Art of Furnishing.”’ By H. J. Cooper. A 
practical little treatise on a subject of universal 
interest 

Lazy Man's Work.” 
A new American novel. 

Jas. R. Oscoop & Co., Boston. 

Fair Barbarian.’ By Frances H. Burnett. 
Mrs. Burnett's charming story reprinted from 
**Scribner’s Magazine.” 

A. D. F. Ranpoupa & Co., 900 Broadway, N. Y. 

** Songs of Praise.” 

Harper & Bros., Franklin Square, N. Y. 

“Dryden.” By G. Saintsbury. The latest 
volume in the Men of Letters Saries. 

“Christian Institutions.” By A, P. Stanley. 
A cheap edition of Dean Stanley's latest work. 

‘Life of George IV.’’ By Percy Fitzgerald. 
A delightful book. 

Little Motber, and other Tales.’ By 
Mrs. Dinah Mulock Craik. 

(Franklin Square Library.) 


By F. C. Sparhawk. 


“Cesar.” By James A. Froude. A cheap 
edition of Mr. Froude’s brilliant sketch. 
**Memoirs of Prince Metternich. By Metter 
nieh. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


**Hand-books for Young Teachers.” By H. 

B. Buckhan, A. M. 
LITTELL & Co., Boston, Mass. 
‘*Living Age.”’ Vol? 33. 
GEORGE H. ELLIs, Boston. 
‘** Belief in God.”” By M. J. Savage. 
J. W. Bouton, 706 B’way, New York. 
Portfolio.” 
Warp & DRUMMOND, 116 Nassau St.New York. 


Present Lessons from Distant Days.” By 
Wayland Hoyt, D.D. A little volume of reli- 
gious meditation. 

ROBERT CARTER & Bros., 530 Broadway, New 


York 
* Outside the Walls.” By Mrs. A. M. M. 
Payne. 
“Littie Bessie." By the Rev. George H. 
Smyth. 


‘“*Master Missionaries." By Dr. Alex. Hay. 
Japp. Sketches of eminent missionaries, 


INTERNATIONAL News Co., New York. 


London Illustrated News.” 

** London Graphic.” 

ROBERTS Bros., Boston. 

“The Statues in the Block. By Jobn B, 
A volume of poems, 

“The Tsar's Wisdow.” (No-Name Series.) 
A novel with Russian surroundings.” | 

‘* By the Tiber.’ A picture of Roman society. 

Gro. Munro, 17 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 

Female Nihilist.” By Eruest Tavigue. 

Frozen Deep.” By Wilkie Collins. 

‘Doctor Antonio.” By B, Ruffini, 

MAGAZINES. 

American Art Review, Potter's Monthly, Uni- 
versalist Quarterly, Art Amateur, American 
Journal of Science, Van Nostrand’s Engineering 
Magazine, Presbyterian Review. 

PaMPHLETS, PERIODICALS, ETC. 

Sailors’ Magazine, Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions, American Missionary, Baptist Mission- 
ary, National Quarterly, Sunday-School World. 


| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


Wil Publish Immediately 
TWO IMPORTANT WORKS. 
I. 


RAWLINSON’S 


Ancient Monarchies, 


The Five Great Monarchies of the 
Ancient Eastern World, The His- 
tory, Geography and Antiquities 
of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, 
Mediaand Persia. Collected from 
Ancient and Modern Sources. 


BY GEORGE RAWLINSON, M. A.., 
Professor of Ancient History in Oxford Uni- 
versity. From the latest Eoglish Edition. 
Illustrated with maps and 657 Engravings. 3 
vols. Svo., handsomely printed and bound. 

A want has long been felt for a good 

Edition at a moderate price of Rawlin- 
son's cuthoritative and interesting work. 

The aim has been to supply the want 

by a complete and thoroughly well exe- 
cuted edition in convenient form and at 
nearly half the price of the knglish 
— the only one heretofore obtain- 
able. 

Itevinces great industry, carefulness, 
elaboration and completeness. His ex- 
cellency consists in bringing together 
the scattered information that exists re- 
specting tbe old monarchies of the 
world, and in presenting it with lucid 
compactness, Its great merits the most 
capticus critic cannot deny.’”’—{London 
Atheneum. 


A Student’s Edition of 


LUDAE'S HISTORY of ART, 


EDITED BY CLARENCE COOK. 


Complete in two vols., small 8vo,with nearly 
600 illustrations, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, $7.50. 

*,* The Osiginal Edition will be kept in 
stock as heretofore. 2 vols.,royal 8vo, 

cloth, gilt tops, $14. 


Since the publication of Lubke’s His- 
tory. there has arisen an increasing de- 
mand for the work as a text-book tor art 
clubs, schools and private students. ‘The 


fine edition being considered both expen- 


sive and inconvenient fOr such uses, the 
Student's § dition is issued to mect this 
demand, While the price is but little 
more than half that of the oriyinal edi- 
tion the volumes are made more portable, 
and without sacrifice of excellence 
in the mechanical execution. 


‘* In the new interest in Art awakened in 
this country these volumes ought to be 
the primer of all artists and art ad- 
mirers. There is no other work of equal 
value accessible to the reader.’’—{N. Y. 
Independent. 

*“*It is the only work of its kind from 
which those wo aim at general culture 
can cbtain a sufficient idea of one of the 
broadest fields of human activity con- 
cerning which every one nowadays is 
cted to know something.”—{Chas. 
C. Perkins. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


WOLTMAIN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT, 
EARLY CHRISTIAN AND MEDIZVAL 
PAINTINGS Edited by Prof. SYDNEY 
COLVIN. Koyal 8vo, illustrated. $7 50. 

BURCKHARDT S CIVILIZATION OF THE 
PERIOD OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ItT- 
ALY. 2vols.,8vo, $7.50. 

ROSINA EMMET’S Pretty PEGGY, AND 
OTHER BALLADS. 8vo, $2 50. 

RICHARD MARKHAM’S ABOARD THE 
Mavis and AROUND THE YULE LOG. 
Profusely illustrated, each $1.50. 


Taoird Edition, Twenty-sixth Thousand, is 
now ready cf 


E, P. Roe’s Latest Story, 
A DAY of FATE. 


t=3" The following figures indicate the 
popularity of Mr. Roe’s Stories: | 
BARRIERS BURNED AWAY 
Is in its 34th Thousand. 
WHAT CAN SHE DO? Hs 
Is in its 23d Thousand. 
OPENING OF A CHESTNUT BURR 
Is in its 33d Thousand. 
FROM JEST TO EARNEST 
Is in its 30th Thousand. 
NEAR TO NATURES HEART 
Is in its 27th Thousand. 
A KNIGHT OF THE XIXtTH CENTURY 
ls in its 26th Thousand. 
A FACE ILLUMINED 
Is in its 26th Thousand. 
A DAY OF FATE (Latest) 
Is in its 26th Thousand. 
Making a total of over 225,000 volumes. 
Each one vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD, & CO., Publishers, 


755 BRoaDWaY, New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


APRIL 6, 1881. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
List of New Books. 


Froude’s Czesar. C#sar. ASketch. By 
JAMES ANTHONY FRovuDE, Editor of ‘** Remi- 
niscences by Thomas ee 12mo, Cloth, 
with Portrait and Map, 60 cents; 4to, Paper. 
20 cents. 


Metternich’s Memoirs. Memoirs of 
Prince Metternich, 1773-1815. Edited by 
Prince RicHarRD METTERNICH. The Papers 
Classified and Arrauged by M. A. de Klinkow- 
strjm. Translated b Alexander Napier. 
Part I., 4to, Paper, 2U cents. ¢ 
<2” Also, in press, a duodecimo edition. 

III. 

Dean Stanley’s Christian Institu- 
tions. Christian Institutions. Essays on 
Ecclesiastical Subjects. By A. P. STANLEY, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. 12mo, Cloth, 50 
cents. 


Dryden. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 12m0, 
Cloth, 75 cents. The latest volume issued iu 
the ** English Men of Letters,” 

V. 

Carnochan’s Operative Surgery. 
Contributions to Operative Surgery and Sur- 
gical Pathology. By J. M. Carnocaay, M.D., 
Surgeon-in-Chief to the State Emigrants’ 
Hospital, formerly Professor of Clinical Sur- 
gery in the New York Medical College, &c. 
With Illustrations of the Cases drawn from 
Nature. Part VII. 4to, Paper, 75 cents. 

Ready: Parts I. and II., together, $1; 
Part 111.,75 cents; Parts IV. and V., together, 
$1; Part VI., 75 cents; Part VII., 75 cents. 


VI. 
The Life of George the Fourth; in 
cluding his Letters and opinions. With u 


View of the Men, Manoers, and Politics of 
his Reigo. By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., 
F.S.A. Complete in One Volume, over 900 
pages, with Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2. 
Also in ‘Two parts, 4to, Paper, 20 cents each. 


Vii. 
Carlyie’s Reminiscences. Rewinis- 
cences by Thomas Carlyle. Edited by James 


ANTHONY FROUDE 4to, Paper, 15 cents: 12mo, 
Cloth, Llustrated by Thirteen Portraits, 


cents, 
Vill. 

The Past in the Present: What is 
Civilization’ By ARTHUR MITCHELL, M.D., 
LL.D. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $3 

IX. 

Social Etiquette and Home Cul- 
ture. The Glass of Fashion: A Universal 
Hand-book of Social Etiquette and Home Cul- 
ture for Ladies and Gentlemen, With 
Copious and Practical Hints upon the Man- 
ners and Ceremonies of Every Relatioa in 
Life, at Home, in Society, and at Court. 
interspersed with Numerous Anecdotes, By 
THE LOUNGER IN SOCIETY. 4to, Papor, w 
cents. x 


Madame de Stael: A Study of her Life 
and Times. The First Revolution and the 
First Empire. By ABEL Stevens, LL.D. With 
Two Poctraits. Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3. 

XI. 

The Chinese: Their Education, Philoso- 
hy, and Letters. By W. A. P. MarTIN, D.D., 
LL D., President of the Tungwen College, 
Peking. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 

index to'Harper’s New Monthly 

Magazine. Alphabetical Analytical, and 


Classitied. Voiumes I. to LX., Inclusive. From 
June, 1950, to June, 1880. Compiled by CHas. 
A. DURFEE. 8VO, Cloth, $4. 


XIII. 
Anecdotes of Public Men. By Joxuyn 
W. Forney. Volumell. 12mo, Cloth, $2. 
XIV, 
The Life of Cicero. By AnTHory TrRo-- 
LOPE. In Two Volumes, 12mo, Cioth, $3. 
XV. 
A Century of Dishonor. A Sketch of 
the United States Government's Dealings with 


some of the Indian Tribes. By H. H., Author 
* * Bits of Travel,” &c. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1 50 

XVI. 


Shakspere: A Critical Study of his Mind 
and Art. By Epwarp Downey, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University 
of Dublin, Vice-President of “‘The New 
Shakspere Society. ** 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


XVII. 
island Life; or, The Phenomena and 
Causes of Insular Faunas and Floras. Includ- 
ipg a Revision and attempted Solution of the 
Problem of Geological Climates. By ALFRED 
Russ—EL WALLACE, With Lilustrations and 
Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $4. 


XVIII. 


The Human Race, 2204 Other Sermons. 
Preached at Cheltenham, Oxford, and 
Brighton, By the late Rev. FREDERICK W. 
RoBERTSON, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Cloth, $1.50. 


XIX. 


Dr. Schliiemann’s Ilios, the 
City and Country of the Trojans. The Re- 
sults of Researches and Discoveries on the 
Site of Eng, Bo througbout the Troad in the 
years 1871-72-73-78-79. Including an Autobi- 

‘Oography of the Author. Dr. HENRY 
SCHLIEMANN, Author of “Troy and its Re- 
mainos,"’ Myceneg, With a Preface, Ap- 
pendices and Notes. With Maps, Plans, and 


bout 1,800 Ll lustrations. Imperial 8vo, Il- 
Cloth, $12 


RARPER & BBOTHERS, 
Franklin Bquare, New Yerk 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Into the Sbade, and other Stories. By MARY 
CEecIL HAY. 15 cents. 


His Little Mother, and other ‘Tales and 
Sketches. By the Authorof “Jobn Halifax, 
oe 10 cents: also, 2mo, Cloth, 


$1.25 


The Wards uf Plotious. 
2U cents. 


Sunrise. A Story of these Times. By WIL 
LIAM BLACK. 15 ccnts ; also, in l2mo, Clown, 


The Gien of Silver Birches. By E. O. BLACK: 


BURNE. 15 ceuts. 
Asphodel, Ky Miss RRADDON. 15 cents. 
Under Life’s Key, and other Stories. By 

MARY CECIL HAY. 15 Cents. 

Washington Square. by HENRY JAMES, Jr. 
lilustrated. $1.25. 


Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. 
WALLACE. $1.50. 


By LEW 


Better than Good. By ANNIE E. RIDLEY. 15 


cepnte 


The Posy Ring. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 10 
cents. 


The Dean’s Wite 
cents. 


By Mrs. C.J. EILOART. 20 


HaRPER & BROTHERS will send any 
of the above works by mail, postage pre- 
paid, toany partof the U nited States, on 
receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE mailed 
on recelpt of Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Franklin Square. New York. 


REA DY THIS DAY: 


THE TSAR’S WINDOW. 


This, the seventh volume in the No Name 
(second) Series, is a love story with an experi- 
ence of life in St. Petersburg under the mur- 
dered Tsar, by one who had peculiar facilities 
for seeing the inside of Russian Court life. 
i6mo. Green cloth. Price $1. 


BY THE TIBER. 
A NOVEL. 

By the author of ** Signor Monaldini’s Niece.” 
16mo, Cloth. Uniform with **The Head of 
Medusa.’ Price, $1.50. 

A novel descriptive of life in Rome to-day, 
with portraits of some well-known residents, 
and whieh may, perhaps, iuclude a personal bis- 
tory. The brilliant author of “ Signor Monal- 
dini’s Niece’ is sure of a wide audience of read- 
ers for this new book. 


The Statues in the Block, 


AND OTHEK POEMS. By Jonnu Boyle O'Reilly, 
author of **Moondyne,”’ and “Songs, Legends 
and Ballads.” i6mo, Cloth, gilt. Price, $1. 

The wealth and osiginality of this new collec- 
tion of Mr. O’Reilly’s poems will astonish his 
already large circle of admirers. 

WIT AND WISDOM OF GEORGE ELIOT, with 
a new Biographical Memoir of the distin- 
guished author, the very best one yet writ- 


ten of her. Price, $1. 
CARTOONS. By Margaret J. Preston. Third 
edition. Price, $1. 


VERSES. By Susan Coolidge. Third edition. 
Price, $1. 
ECCE HOMO. A new and cheaper edition of 


this celebrated work. Price, $1. 


Sold everywhere by ail Booksellers. Mailed, 


postpaid, by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


Interesting. In-«tructive, Attractive 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LITERATURE ! 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
CROW HLL’S 


Sunday- School Libraries. 


Ke. 1. volse.. $8 75 
No. 3, ld vols., l6mo..... 10 
No. SS vols... mo.....: 6 26 
No, 5, 15 vols., 7 w 
Na. 6. 40 vols.. 29 OD 


These publications are now in handreds of our 
Sunday-schoois all over the country, and are giving 
great satisfaction. They have been caretully edit- 
ed, and are uuexceptionabie in literary merit and 
teaching, and will compare ‘avorably with 
any o'her senes. We invie their examination by 
superinteridents and library committees. For sale 
by all booksellery, or will be sent tor inspection 
upon application to the Publishers, 


THOMAS ¥.CROWELI. & CO., 
Broadway, N. ¥. 


Foster's Cyclopedias of Illustration. 


In 4 vols... roval octavo—viz.: 
Prose RATIONS. First Series. 
Second Series 
First Series. 
Second Series. 
Just Published. Cloth, per volume, $5; sheep. 96. 


THOMAS Y,CROWELL & CO., 


PorrtcaL 


744 Brodway, N. We 


By Mrs. JOHN AUNT. 


Miss. Burnett's Novels, 


THAT LASS 0° LOWRIE’S. 


12mo, Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50; 
Paper, 90 cts. 

‘* We know of no more powerful work 

Srom a woman's hand in the English lan- 

guage.’’—-| Boston Transcript. 


If. 
HAWORTH'S 

12mo, Illustrated, - - - $1.50. 

** Haworth’s is a prowuct of genius of a 
very high order.”’—[New York Evening 
Post. 


LOUISIANA. 


‘* 4 delightful little story, original and 
piquant in design, and carried out with 
great artistic skill.”—[{Boston Sat. Eve. 
Gazette. 


*,* Thexe books are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of the 
price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers 


and Printers, 


have removed their place of business to the 
extensive and conveniently located prem- 
ises, 

Nos. 27 & 29 West 23d Street, 
four doors from the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
They invite the attention of the public to 
their large and carefully selected stock of 
standard and current publications, fine sta- 
tionery, etc., etc. 


A very choice and artistic Easter gift. 


KASTER JOY. 

In the shape of a- Lyre, with beautiful 
Illuminated Covers, and twelve pages con- 
taining George Herbert's Easter’’ anda 
translation of the Latin hymn ‘ Plandite 
Ce li,”’ with illustrations and decorations on 
each page, in colors. 


In white envelope............. 
The same, with silk fringe. _..... 2 00 


‘The most tasteful and artistic thing of the 
kind that we bave ever seen.’’—|The Chris- 
tian Union. 

“It will delight the cultivated taste as well 
us yuratify tne religious feeling awakened by 
the season it commemorates.”’ 

* We have seen nothing more beautiful for 
Easter; the illustra‘ions are 
(Churchmun. 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by 
mail, postage pail, on receipt of price. 


E. P, DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


713 Broadway. New Yerk. 


TWO NOTABLE BOOKS; 


JUST READY: 


FAITH AND FREEDOM, 
By STOPFORD A. BRUOKE. 


This new volume of sermons, by the most 
elcquent of English preachers, is by far the 
most important exposition of his religious 
thought which has been pubiished in America. 
A handsome 12mo, 366 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


* The tirst duty of women just now is tu 
read this whoic book with studious self-ap- 
plication.” 


Clotb, 12mo, $1. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklio &t., Boston. 


JUS ISSUED.—ROPER’S ENGINEER'S 

HANDY BOOK. Containing a full exolanation of 

the Engine apd its q 
a am 

Price, $5.50. ULAXTON & Philadelp 


BADIER CARDS FOR 1881. 


NEW EASTER EGG CARDS, 
EASTER DOVE, 
EASTER CHARIOT, 
EASTER BOAT. 


‘These Cards can also be bad with 


RICH SILK FRINGE AND TASSELS. 


NEW BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


> 


EASTER CARDS. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ALL MAKERS. 
Careful attention given to orders by mail. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO., 


Opposite Post Office, 233 Broad«ay.N. Y, 


EASTER CARDS. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
PRANG’S. 


DE LA RUES. 
FINE RASTER CARDSs, 


. S Nassau St.. N. Y. 


J. LEACH, 


A New Easter Token in the form of an 
Anchor, 


THE EASTER HERITAGE. 


16 pages of appropriate selections in verse, 
Cut in the form of an Anchor, with bighly 
illuminated covers, tied witharibbon, 50 
cents. 

Sent by mail prepaid, on the receipt of 50 
— remitted in postage stamps or other- 
wise. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH CO., 
900 Broadway, cor, 20th St., New York, 


WEWORIAL, EDITION OF DR. 


WASHBLEN'S 
SOCIAL LAW OF GOD. SERMONS ON THE 


TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


Witb a Sketch of his Life and Work by B. F. 
D , and a Memorial Puem by W. R. H. 12mo, 
clote extra, $1.50. 


This work is one in which the eye appears at 
his best, and the Church will not let it die 


INDIVIDUALISM ! 


Its growth and tendencies, with some sugyges- 
tionsas to the remedy for itsevis. By the 
of Long 210 pp., 12mo, cloth, 
net. 

‘In these three sermons, the productof a highly 
cultivated mind, the growth and teudenries ot inds- 
vidualisin, counter truths and institutiona! checks 
and limitations are discussed and well weighed. It 
we are to prevent some of the great eviis that 
threaten society, We may well study this subject..’"— 
'The Guardian. 


Cenciones ad Clerum, 1879-80, 


By the Bishop of Long Island. 339 pp, 12mo., 


cloth, $1.50. 
* The volume will be found by the Christian clergy 
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rating volumes on the general subject ot the spirit- 
ual and intellectnal preparation foran eftec tive inin- 
ist:v which have been written in our time.’—|New 
Yo: kK Times. 
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price. Catalogues mailed free on application. 
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old popular price, $30 per 100 copies in 
board covers. 
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SPRING STYLES IN DRESS. 


To correctly describe the elaborate dresses which 
were exhibited at the large openings recently would 
require a command of technical terms which no ama- 
teur could hope to possess. Wecan only make an 
hun ble effort to give some of the most striking fea- 
tures of the spring and summer toilettes, admitting 
that many of the eccentricities and intricacies of these 
wonderful garments refuse to be put into words. Many 
of the fabrics employed are very beautiful from their 
soft texture and coloring, and the costly dresses made 
from them serve as models to be copied during the 
coming season. The novel effects noticed are not so 
much in the way dresses are made as in the materials 
and trimmings used, and many of the styles already 
familiar are reproduced. 

Most of the dresses shown combine at least two 
materials, and some of them three or four. These dif 
ferent fabrics are designed with special reference to 
this combination, and the harmony between the plain, 
changeable and figured goods is perfect. Surah satin 
is used with handsome brocaded grenadines and silks, 
and also with soft woolen goods like cashmere, ba- 
rege, etc., and a bright striped or figured silk is some- 
times added as trimming. A great deal of French lace 
is used to ornament grenadines, and is put on in full 
ruches, or the spaces where the drapery parts are filled 
with lace ruffies. Spanish lace is also uch used. 
Great quantities of jet are seen on black silk and gren- 
adine toilettes, as are elaborate steel fringes and passe- 
menteries. Heavy cords, finished with tassels, balls 
or spikes, encrusted with steel or jet, catch up the 
drapery or cross the front of some dresses. 

For traveling or serviceable spring suits, the light 
wool suitings are used, and even in these costumes 
touches of bright color are permissible. One of the 
prettiest suits was made of cheviot in different shades 
of brown, with threads of dark red running through 
the pattern, and this red also appeared in the trim- 
mings—lining the plaitings and piping the bands. The 
basque of this suit was double-breasted, and did not go 
below the waist just in front, but was finished bya 
belt put in at the darts. From the darts it was cut 
long and eurved away toward the back, forming a 
long skirt on the hips and in the back. The skirt was 
box-plaited, and had full short drapery arranged upon 
it. Sometimes a deep striped vest is set in to fiil the 
space below the belt and between the skirts of the 
basque. 

Very pretty half mourning suits are made of woolen 
goods in small black and white checks, with black silk 
used in thedrapery and for the vest, collar,etc. These 
small checks also appear in soft silks with striped 
borders, which are used for trimmings. Some of the 
street costumes have tiny capes just covering the 
shoulders in the back, sewed in with the sleeve in 
front, and made to fit on top of the shoulders by shirr- 
ing instead of a seam. Others have the deep round 
Russian collar. Vests are seen on many dresses, but 
they are very narrow, end laid in fine knife plaits or 
crossed at intervals by rows of shirring. One basque 
shown had silk rings sewed on each side of the vest 
and was to be laced across it with silk lacing. 

The gingham suits, made either all of the plaided or 
else plain gingham, trimmed with the plaided and 
brightened by large satin bows, vary in price from $12 
to $15. The waists are either basques or box-plaited, 
belted waists, with large square or round collars. The 
drapery even of these wash-dresses is elaborate and is 
looped directly on to the skirt instead of being made into 
a separate overskirt. Deep side or box-plaited flounces 
trim the skirts. They are very pretty, but probably 
will not be admired by the laundresses who attempt 
to do them up. 

For dressy afternoon toilettes soft baréges, embroi- 
dered grenadines, Chené, Foulard and Louisine silks are 
used. A lovely pale-tlue barége is trimmed with narrow 
satin ribbon of the same shade and about half an inch 
wide. Thedeepside-plai ing on the skirt is headed by 
three rows of the ribbon and is crossed at intervals by 
twosimilar groups. The drapery is full and bas revers 
also crossed by the satin ribbon, which ends in loops 
on the edge. The basque waist has a narrow-pointed 
vest of blue Surah satin, which is made high and fin- 
ished with a plaiting about the throat. Several rows 
of shirring curve round the top of the vest in front, 
and there are groups of shirring crossing it at inter- 


vals. The basque is hooked on to this vest at the side | 


and is cut in straps which button across it. The nar- 
row satin ribbon makes a very pretty and inexpensive 
trimming. A dressof black iron grenadine was made 
much more effective by having perpendicular rows of 
the ribbon on the front of the skirt where the drapery 
parted. The round waist had a square yoke trimmed 
iu the same manner. 


“~ 
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which must be used moderately or it gives a stiff, 
heavy effect. Some of the costumes have the entire 
front of the skirt covered with it, broken only at in- 
tervals by very full ruffles or narrow tabs falling be- 
tween. The outside of coat-sleeves is shirred near the 
back seam, and wide flounces, instead of being plait- 
ed, are held in place by little groups of shirring. 

Coat-sleeves continue to be the favorite shape, but 
are occasionally varied by having two or three puffs 
let in. Another fancy is to set a puff of silk in with 
the top of the sleeve, that will stand up above the 
shoulder. The tea-gowns and other negliyée toilettes 
have large flowing sleeves. 

With the exception of a few of the dinner and even- 
ing toilettes, all the dresses shown are made with 
short skirts. The drapery is often shirred high in 
front to show the deep box or side-plaited skirt. 
Again, it falls in a long shaw! point on one side, and is 
looped high on uhe other. A heavy gros grain skirt ts 
trimmed with three tiny knife—plaitings across the 
front, above which is a band of rich jet passementerie. 
Over this, On each side, hang two straight, broad 
pieces of brocaded silk, and between them is draped a 
very short apron front of plain silk, trimmed with jet 
fringe. The back of the skirt has two box-plaited 
ruffies and full drapery. All these loopings, shirrings 
and revers are combined in hundreds of differenc and 
complicated ways which could be copied with difficulty 
even by a pers:.n who had seen them. Those of us 
who are too remote from the large cities to go to them 
for ideas must use those which our own sense of what 
is graceful and fitting will give us, comforted by the 
thought that in the present diversity of styles we can 
hardly go amiss. 


OUR CORNER OF THE KINGDOM OF 
| HEAVEN. 
By M. E, BENNETT. 
HIS is an age in which the improvement of our 
material well-being is much considered. Not a 
religious paper in the land but feels bound to teach us 
cooking aud housewifery as well as faith, hope and 
charity. Aud housekeepers everywhere are studying 
the better care and more artistic adornment of their 
homes with an almost religious zeal. 

But, like all zeal, it often finds its battle a hard one. 
The unrefined sight and touch of servants, their blind- 
ness of mind and harduess of heart; the unregenerate, 
freedom-loving natures of children—who has not been 
dismayed at times by the problems which these pre- 
sent, especially when mingled in varying proportions 
with the total depravity of inanimate things? Who 
has not heard the fretted housekeeper’s old refrain, ‘‘ I 
cannot keep the front stairs clean. I cannot teach 
Katie the difference between bright und dingy glass. 
We have had three housemaids since January, and are 
hopeless about changing again. The laundry work is 
frightful, and the care of supplying the table properly 
is more discouraging sometimes than all the rest put 
together. It is next to impossible to keep the chil- 
dren clean. I watch their health night aud day, yet 
they take colds, I cannot tell how. Their manners 
and morals grow faster than their bodies. I read to 
them, and instruct them; I punish and encourage 
them till [ am weary, yet before I know it one has got 
some vicious trick, another some rebellious temper, 
another some deceptive habit; and again and again I 
am driven to despair. There are so many ends to be 
followed at once!” 

Ah, yes! so many ends to be followed at once! 
Here is the very mainspring of the trouble. But what 
if the many ends could be gathered into one, and the 
very thought of that one a perpetual refreshment, 
instead of a weariness, a satisfaction trom the heights 
to the depths of your nature instead of a succession of 
ravaging, distracting cares? What are you keeping 
house for? 

For home comfort, you will say ; for the welfare of 


your husband and children. Yes, but for something | 
higher first, without which those dear ends will not | 


be secured. What does the New Testament tell you 
to seek tirst? Is it not the kingdum of God? And 
what is your first daily prayer? Is it not, ‘*‘ Thy king- 
dom come’? Your housekeeping, then, is the fencing 
off a little corner where the kingcom of heaven may 
come. Does not that thought silence care? Do not 
peace and hope and all the real bliss of life flow into 
the soul at the thought that our home, our own hum- 
ble and imperfect home, is meant to be for us to-day 
our corner of the kingdom of heaven? 

What is ‘‘the kingdom of heaven”? First remem- 
ber that it is ‘‘not meat and drink.” Do not be dis- 
mayed, then, at the cook’s failures. Neither is it shin- 
ing glasses, and brilliant silver, and speckless stair 
carpets, and faultless clear-starching. It depends not 
upon the condition cof the wall-paper nor the state of 
the children’s wardrobes. It is something away from, 
above, overruling all these things. It is righteous- 


there are shining floors and clear glass in the New 
Jerusalem, though the saints wear fine linen, clean and 
white, these things are results and not a cause. They 
do not make the city ; it is the holy life there that 
makes them. You must have a reality before you can 
have a type ; and your toil after the types will be cease- 
less and disheartening until you learn to put the reali- 
ties first. Be assured that order and beauty in your 
house will flow finest and completest out of righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

** Righteousness !’’ you will say. ‘‘ How can we have 
that? And will the servants have it, and the children ?”’ 

Certainly not allat once. Thekingdom of heaven is 
like leaven, and its work is but gradual. And remem- 
ber here how it is written, “The kingdom of beaven 
is within you.” It must be in individuals first before 
it can be inany family. Will yow have righteousness? 
And will you it need be make a violent effort with your- 
self to have it? The kingdom of heaven is taken by 
violence, you know. There must be a tremendous 
wrench for self-conquest sometimes. Will you remem- 
ber how much of righteousness is made up of peace 
and joy? When the cook is cross, and the food is 
spoiled, will you see to it that your own temper is not 
burt? When the heedless purse gives the wrong 
medicine to the baby, will you be mindful of an over- 
ruling Provideuce that loves the nurse as well as the 
child, and not give way toangry despair? When your 
Dresden china is broken, will you hold the crystal 
cup of your soul, made to be filled with the wine of a 
divine life, far above shaking? Will you let the dust 
of careless sweepings becloud your spirit? or will you 
keep that clear, steady fineness of spiritual vision 
whose guidance can best avail to refine the beart and 
sight of your housemaid? Will you forbid your soul 
to be torn and trodden with the wear upon your car- 
pets, or soiled with the print of finger-murks upon your 
paint? 

Keep your unsatisfactory servants awhile, if possi- 
ble, so as to give them time to feel the force of your 
spirit and to grow. Lay aside criticism, and be cheer- 
fully alert to mark every sign of improvement. Just 
by being a pleasant person to deal with you will win 
their will to yours before you are aware. Patience 
with imperfections is not the laying aside of a high 
aim. Rather it is one step toward its fulfillment. 
Patience is not submission, as your servants will 
quickly perceive. Give personal supervision to as 
great an extent as possible, but make it a pleasant and 
cheerful one. In few cases will it need to last many 
months, and then you may have done a work whose 
fruits you shall reap through years. What cannot a 
faith-inspired, a loving and joyous spirit do? The 
faith that has subdued kingdoms, wrought righteous- 
ness, stopped the mouths of lions—shall it not avail for 
the management of one or two untaught servants and 
a few heaven-blessed children? 

The children! ‘‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven,”’ 


-Christ said, and doubtless he said it of children just as 


rude and dirty as yours. Would it not be well then to 
study them a little for your own reproving as well as 
for theirs? What is it that makes them of th> -king- 
dom of heaven? and what can you do to make your 
home more really their native place? Ifthey were not 
counted as of the kingdom of heaven for their right- 


eousness’ sake, perhaps it was for their peace and joy, — 


Observe that they love an atmosphere of freedom and 
cheerfulness better than the daintiest order or the 
freshest, most luxurious surroundings. They are 
joyful over all small natural gifts and blessings. No 
treasures of art or upholstery can please them like your 
sharing of that simple joy. The dust-motes in the sun- 
beam that may be your annoyance, are their delight. 
While you fret at the low thermometer and the recreant 
farnace, your children forget their chilly toes in rap- 
ture over the frost-work upon the window-pane. Your 
child will not mind much the state of the glass and sil- 
ver at your table; but if you say grace with a thankful 
heart, he will find your tones filling him with a great 
satisfaction. You may count the morning oatmeal 
pasty avd unseasoned; but tell your boy it is mude 
from oats which make the horses stronz, and he will 
eat it with a great enthusiasm. Can you not be like 
him in connecting your views of things with what is 
pleasant, fresh avd inspiring instead of with the ob- 
servance of imperfections? 

The more cultivated our taste, the finer our feelings, 
the more sensitive we are to coarse and unfit surround- 
ings. But, oh, is not that a most lamentable habit 
which spends life in a strife for the perfection of ma- 
terial conditions, shutting it down from day to day to 
the proper udorning of this corner or that, to the con- 
triving of a perfect fit in garments, to the foreseeing 
and over-supplying of every material and intellectual 
want, at the cost of spiritual blessings? 

Perhaps Sr. Peter’s injunction about personal adorn- 
ment may have an application to your ambition in re- 
gard to your houses and children, which are but en- 


| largements of yourself, ‘Whose adorning,” he says, 
Shirring runs riot this season, but itis atrimming mess and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, Though “let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the 
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hair, and of wearing of gold, and of putting on of ap- 
parel. But let it be the hidden man of the heart, in 
that which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 
great price.” It is of great price in the sight of hus- 
bands also: it is of greater price, perhaps, to little chil- 
dren, though they know not how to name it orits value. 
Remember it is the hidden man of the heart that is 
making the atmosphere of your home. While you are 
coveting vases, lambrequins and pictures, there is an 
adorning in things not-corruptible which your house 
can less afford to spare. Whatif the first should crowd 
out the last? Surely corruptible things have a danger- 
ous tendency in this direction, even for well-meauing 
souls. It is the loaded camel that cannot go through 
the gate cf the needle’s eye. M:rchandise may clog 
spiritually as well as actually. Let us deal with it but 
sparingly. Iam afraid of it even in its fairest forms. 

‘‘Thine is the kingdom, the power and the glory,” 
we say devoutly. But consider how much imperfect- 
ness God has patience with in his kingdom. The dust 
blows in his fields, the mud gathers, the leaves are 
insect-eaten. His children are often sick, degraded, 
sinful—the very mockeries of his image. Yet over all 
this the joy of the Lord sbines in every dawn and 
blossoms in a thousand flowers. In tndisturbed se- 
renity he bends his glorious skies and sends his ap- 
pointed seasons. He did not make a perfect world; he 
bears with it, waits for it, loves it. It is his will that 
his children also shall bear for a while with imperfect 
conditions. He would have them learn that the king- 
dom of heaven is nut in conditions, but is above them 
and in spite of them. 


ORGANIZING THE FIRST HOME. 
Ry Mas. Henry WaRD BEECHER. 


OWEVER carefully our daughters may have 
Fi been instructed by the best of mothers all 
through their girlhood, when they marry and go to 
preside over a home where they are to reign supreme 
they must of necessity fiud some rough places at first, 
and will naturally, fora few weeks, be over-danxious 
until they become familiar with their new duties—new, 
because for the first time they feel the full responsi- 
bility of their strange position. However well instruct- 
ed and efficient they may have been as daughters, their 
mothers were always near torun to for advice or di- 
rection when anything of importance was to be done. 
They had the deciding voice. To them the daughters 
turned, or should have turned, if servants were insub- 
ordiiate, or questions arose involving extra care or 
work, or any important change was to be effected. 

But once removed from the mother’s guardianship, 
the young wife finds that she must begin to act alone. 
She must frame the laws that she decides are to gov- 


ern her new home, ard see that they are distinctly. 


understood by those that are to be guided by them. It 
rests with the young mistress to assign to each her 
appropriate place aud duties, and thus prepare the way 
by which her work cau be dove to the best advantage, 
and most for the comfort of the employees and the in- 
terest of the employer. It is for her to decide if her 
new home is to be one of misrule ard disorder, or if 
there shall be not only a place for everything, and 
everything kep* scrupulously in its place, but that the 
time for every duty shall be as methodically and 
definitely decided upon and carried into active every- 
day life. 

There are huusekeepers that by their distressing 
neatuess aud precision are the torment of their 
fricuds and the terror of allin their employ. Thatis not 
what we would wish young housekeepers to aim at, 
for all rules that tend to real systematic labor leave a 
fair margin for accidents, casualties, unforeseen inter- 
ruptions and the mistakes of ignorance-—not ivdiffer- 
ence—but at the same time they do not lose sight of 
well-digested regulations aud laws that aim at order 
and methodical labor. 

The younz mistress must also remember that with 
her employees as wel! as with the children of a family 
obedience to the regulations that are to govern the 
household must be secured if there is to be regularity 
or efficiency in the labor tobe performed. But while 
aiming to secure a just and proper compliance with 
her reasonable requirements, she should be mild and 
gentle, yet at the same time strictly firm, giving her 
orders with the pleasant tones and manners of a friend, 
but with the firmness of one in undisputed authority. 

In every family, large or small, there is a certain 
routine that must be passed through each day. To 
secure this there should be no slothful ones in the 
family. Early rising, prompt attention to the duties 
of the hour, are indispensable; and in the end it 
lightens the mistress’s cares if she takes the initiative 
in this matter, and teaches her family and domestics 
early rising and promptness by example as well as by 
precept. Nodrones should be allowed. If one slights 
or neglects her part of household service, some one 


else must make up the deficiency by more than her 
own share of labor, and that is unjust and not to be 
tolerated, save in case of illness, for an hour. 

And with promptness and earnestness in labor, strict 
economy should be carefully blended. Many mistake 
rapidity for promptness, whereas the first, if not well 
regulated, tends to waste and disorder; the latter, to 
that kind of work which has been well considered and 
prearranged before ready for action, bearing in mind 
constantly what steps will be the most effective, just 
how far the work extends within the bounds of strict 
economy—not parsimony. It has been said, ‘ Parsi- 
mony has a miser’s grip, but economy ties its purse— 
strings with a double-bow knot ”—-secure and strong, 
but easily untied for correct and just demands. 

But economy takes hold on other things besides the 
material comforts that are committed to the young 
housekeeper’s charge. Time should never be wasted, 
and early rising and prompt oversight of household 
affairs will do more to economize time than anything 
else can; sO much more can be accomplished in the 
early mornivg hours than in any other part of the day. 
If in health, one finds planning for or performing avy 
needful work so much easier after a good night’s rest. 
The mind acts more clearly- and rapidly, the body is 
more vigorous and elastic, and one is less liable to in- 
terruptions from outside disturbances and calls. These 
early hoursare golden, and if their value is rightly un- 
derstood they enable the sensible housekeeper to find 
many leisure hours for mental improvement, for works 
of benevolence, and the few friendly calls that are in- 
dispensable if the social nature is to be cultivated. 

We have space to give but a faint outline of the first 
steps toward laying the foundations of that which 
should be a permanently happy home; but these few 
notes may serve to rouse the mind to the importance 
of training young girls so that they will see the im- 


‘portance of these suggestions, and be ready to adopt 


them when called to accept the proudest and most re- 
sponsible position that a woman can hold—tbe mis- 
tress of her husband’s house and the queen of a well- 
organized home. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.] 

Infusion — Decoction — Solution.—When hot water is 
poured on ground coffee, or on tea, or on the leaves of 
mint or catnip, and the vessel is placed on a hot stove, or 
on coals of fire, where the contents will steep moderately, 
the liquid is properly and scientifically called an infusion. 
But, if the contents of the vessel be allowed to boil, for 
ovly a short time, the liquid will not be an infusion. but a 
decoction. When salt, or saltpeter, or sugar is dissolved 
in water, or in milk, the mixture is a solution—neither in- 
fusion nor decoction. Good coffee, all smok:ng and fra- 
grant, isan infusion. So is good tea. But, allow the in- 
fusion to boil unti] the beat bas extracted that bitter and 
uowbolesome principle in the coffee grounds, and t'e li- 
quid becomes a decoction, unfit as a beverage for respecta- 
ble people who are blessed with human digestive powers 
We know some persons, thought to be model housekeepers, 
whodo not know acup of good coffee when it is placed 
before them, for the simple reason that they always boil 
their coffee, and keep bouling it, until the contents of the 
coffee-pot pass from a delicious and fragrant infusion to a 
disagreeable and bitter decoction. They have become so 
accustomed to that acrid, bitter, unpalatable and un- 
fragrant decoction, that a genuine infusion made of prime 
Java is an insipid and unpalatable beverage. In one ag- 
gravated Case we searched into the matt: r and found about 
two quarts of black-looking coffee grounds which were 
boiled every time coffee was made; and some of the liquid 
was turned into the coffee-pot with the fresh coffee, after 
which the decoction was boiled, and boiled, and kept boil- 
ing until the liquid was neither an infusion, solution nor 
decoction. Let cooks remember that good coffee 1s simply 
an infusion. Let that infusion be boiled until it has be- 
come a decoction, and the liquid wi:l not be fit for the 
swill-pail. : 


Hang Your Gates Higher.—In sections of country 
where gates and bars are obstructed by snow, it is an ex- 
cellent practice to hang gates one or two feet higher dur- 
ing the winter than they are hung during other portions 
of the year, when there isno snow. By iuserting another 
set of hinge-hooks in the heel-post of the gateway, six, 
ten, or twenty inches higher than the hinges on which a 
gate is usually hanging, a good deal of labor, by way of 
shoveling snow, may be avoided. A gate is fr: quently 
bung on the body of a tree, in lieu of a heel-post. In such 
a case it could easily be hung two or three feet above the 
surface of the ground. If a fence and the gate are not 
more than three or four feet in height, a piece of scantling, 
say three by four inches square and six feet long, might 
be-secured with bolts or wires to the heel-post, and the 
gate hung to the scantling until snow-drifts have disap- 
peared. In many instances, when a gateway is obstructed 
by deep snow, a narrow board or two used as bars may 
subserve every purpose of a gate, and at the same time be 
less inconvenient than to keep the gateway free by shovel- 
ing the snow away as often as it accumulates. ae 

A good way to draw out a hinge is to bore a hole as 


large as the hinge close to {t, on the upper or nether sid . 
after which it wil! not be difficult to crowd the hinge into 
the hole and draw it out of tne post or tree. We have 
drawn hioges and large spikes out of timber in this man- 
ner after they had been driven in so that the end was 
flush with the surface of the timber. : 


Don’t discourage young housekeepers from the attempt 
to make hard soap. We decidedly prefer our home-made 
hard soap to the soft, both for its quality and the ease of 
making. We use the potash balls kept by most grocers, 
and prefer them to the tin cans of potash. By following 
the directions that come with each ball we have not the 
least difficulty. With one ball we use five pounds of 
clean grease. and just before taking the soap from the 
fire we add a half pound of borax, whicb gives us better soap 
than that of the ordinary grocery, while itis far cheaper. 
We make it in an old wasb-boiler, and pour it into a tub 
to harden, from which it can be cut in solid cakes twenty- 
four hours afterward. 


Can any one give a recipe for good yeast-raised bread 
made from the unbolt+d wheat meal, without usin either 
fine flour or molasses? 


Poung Folks. 


THE CHILD AND THE SUN. 
By Mrs. M. W. Butts. 
se GREAT round sun, coming up from the 
South ! 
What are you bringing to me?’’ 
‘* Magic carpets and gold rosettes. 
And jewels blue as the sea. 


‘“ Up the sky I am climbing as fast as I can. 
It is time to get ready for May. 
I’ve a key to unlock the silver brooks 
And let them out to play. 


‘** T shall kiss the earth in the dim old woods, 
And the little flowers will-press 
And crowd each other to come to my court 
Allin gala dress. 


‘*T shall make green curtains for all the trees, 
And cushions of fairy moss. 
I shall bring a supply of tinted wings 
Woven of feathers and floss. : 


‘* T hope you will like my pretty world 
Of green and gold and blue, 
Of scarlet and crimson, of silver and pearl— 
Iam getting it ready for you.”’ 


ODIN IN GEIRRODS PALACE, 


A SIORY FROM THE NORSE MYTHOLOGY. 
By HaMILTON W. MABIE. 


T was as lovely a morning as you ever saw when 

Geirrod and Agnar, sons of old Kiug Hraudung, 
pushed their boat out from the rocky shore for a 
day’s fishing. The sky overhead was as blue as Odin’s 
wonderful mantle, and the sea beneath them as ‘blue 
as the sky. They could see the mountain tops far 
off behind them and every rock along the beach for 


miles and miles away. It was delicious just to be out. 


of doors in such weather, and as the rowers bent to 
their work there was such strength and joy in them 
that the boat skimmed over the water like a living 
thing. When they were fairly out where the wind 
blew freshly and the waves danced merrily, they let 
their lines into the sea and began to lay wagers on the 
luck. Geirrod, who was selfish and pushing, generally 
got the best of things, and was very certain that he 
would carry home more fish than Agnar. But before 
they had talked much about it they were too busy to 
talk atall. Such luck befell them as they had never had 


before. No sooner did the line touch the water than. 


it was traveling off in the mouth of some hungry fish who 
was quickly landed in the bottom of the boat. All the 
morning the boys were so busy that they did not once 
look at the sky, and when the sun began tosink a little 
toward the west they took no thought of the dark 


clouds scudding along overhead nor of the rising wind 


whistling over the white caps. And while they let down 
and drew up their lines the sky grew darker and darker 
until not a spot of blue was to be seen anywhere, and 
the wind rose higher and bigher, driving the sea in 
spray before it. | 
When at last the storm broke on Geirrod and Agnar 
it was too late to reach the shore. The waves ran so 
high that the boat was almost swamped in the trough 
of the sea, and the next minute the angry waves had 
snatched both oars out of the hands of the rowers and 
flung them far off to leeward. There was nothing to 
do but to sit still and be carried on by wave and wind. 
The boys were good Norsemen, and though they 
were drenched to the skin and blinded by spray they 
were cool and brave. The roar of the sea and the 
tempest was sweeter music in their ears than the mel- 
ody of harp-strings in their father’s palace. Holding 
om as best they could, they watched the rushing cleuds 
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until darkness fell on the sea and they were alone with 
the tempest. They could not speak to each other, for 
the uproar of the wind and the waves drowned all 
other sounds; they could do nothing; they could only 
wait; and as they waited the night wore on. Sud- 
denly there came a sound they both knew and which 
made even their bold hearts beat a little faster—the 
sound of the breakers. They strained their eyes, peer- 
ing anxiously into the darkness, but not a thing could 
they see. They were driven on faster and faster until 
a mighty wave lifted the boat a moment in mid-air and 
then flung it broken and shattered on to the rocks. 

How Geirrod and Agnar got ashore they could 
never tell. They remembered nothing but an awful 
crash, a blinding rush of waters, and then, coming 
slowly back to life, they found themselves bruised and 
bleeding on the shore of an island far off the coast 
they had sailed from. When morning broke at last 
clear and cold, as if the carth had been made over in- 
stead of torn to pieces in the night, they made their 
way slowly and painfully back from the shore. They 
had gone but a little way when they were overjoyed 
to see a thin column of smoke rising into the clear 
air, and a moment after they were at the door of a 
little farmhouse. The farmer was very poor, for the 
island was small and rocky, but he had a striking 
form and a face more noble than any the.boys had 
ever seen at their father’s court. 

‘‘We have been wrecked upon this island,” said 
Geirrod, who was always the first to speak. ‘‘ Can you 
give us food?” 

The farmer looked at them thoughtfully, as if he saw 
a great deal in their faces that was interesting. 

‘‘Certainly we can,” said he, in a deep, musical 
voice. ‘‘No man ever went hungry from Grimnir’s 
door. Here, wife,” turning back to the open door, 
‘“set what you have before these young sailors.” 

Geirrod and Agnar had sat at kings’ tables all their 
lives, but they had never eaten at such a feast as the 
farmer’s good wife spread for them on the plain table. 
Like her husband, she was very large of form and beau- 
tiful of feature, and she looked as if she might be the 
mother of half of the world; as indeed she was, and of 
the other half too. Breakfast over, the boys told the 
story of their parentage, their fishing, the storm and 
the wreck, the farmer glancing at his wife every now 
and then as if it greatly pleased him. 

‘* Boys,”’ said he, when the story was told, ‘‘ the sea- 
son changed with the storm which brought you here. 
Winter has set. in, and you must stay under our roof 
until spring. The house is not very large, but it will 
keep us all, I trust.” 

The good wife nodded approval, and the boys them- 
selves were not sorry to stay, so- great a fancy had 
they already taken to the pair. What a winter that 
was! The days were so short that they could hardly 
be called days at all. The cold was bitter, the winds 
- roared about the little island, and the sea rushed upon 
it as if it meant to sweep the little piece of earth out 
of sight forever, but the boys cared for none of these 
things. Agnar spent all his time with the farmer’s 
wife, and learned to love her as if she were his mother ; 
but Geirrod never left Grimnir’s side for an hour if 
he could help it. Never was there such a farmer be- 
fore. He seemed to know everything, and he was will- 
ing to tell the boy all he knew himself. He told him 
stories of the strong and valiant Norsemen who had 
made perilous voyages and performed mighty deeds of 
valor; he described the wonders of the heavens and 
the secrets of the sea and the mysteries of earth; he 
even once or twice spoke of the gods themselves, and 
of Asgard, where they dwelt a glorious company of 
strong spirits; and when he spoke of these things his 
eyes flashed and his form grew so large that he seemed 
. to Geirrod no longer the island farmer, but a god in 
human guise. He spoke of courage too, and of honor, 
truthfulness and hospitality, until the boy’s selfish 
heart grew generous for a little while, and he wanted 
to do some noble thing himself. 

In such talks as these, and with short wanderings 
about the storm-beaten shores of the island, the winter 
passed quickly away, and before the boys were ready 
to go the sky had grown soft and the water calm 
again. Grimnir built a new boat for them, and one 
morning, when all was ready, they pushed out, with 
many farewells, from the home that had sheltered them 
sO many months, and rowed swiftly homeward. 
Grimnuir’s last earnest word to Geirrod was, ‘‘ Be true 
and noble.” But Geirrod was too selfish tocarry away 
the great thoughts which the farmer had given him ; 
the burning words, the stories of great deeds he had 
listened to had made him ambitious to be strong, but not 
to be good. No sooner were the boys afloat than evil 
thoughts took possession of him and held him until 
the boat touched shore on the mainland, and then they 
mastered him entirely, so that he sprang out on to the 
land and gave the boat a mighty lurch back into the 
sea, shouting to Agnar : 

‘Go away, and may the evil spirits seize you.” 

den, without looking pack, he hastened to the pal 


ace, where he was at onee greeted as King, for his 
father was dead. Agnar, after many adventures, 
landed in a far-off part of the country, and ended by 
marrying a giantess. 

Years passed away, and Geirrod had almost forgot- 
ten the evil he had done his brother, but the Fates 
never let the sins of men go unpunished. It happened 
one day that as Odin, the father of the gods and of 
men, and his wife Frigg were sitting upon their 
throne overlooking the whole earth, they spoke of the 
boys who had been with them on the island; for the 
farmer Grimuir and his wife were none otber than the 
greatest of the gods. 

‘*Look at Agnar,” said Odin, ‘‘whom you brought 
up, wasting his time with a giantess, while my foster 
son Geirrod rules his kingdom right royally.” 

Now, although Frigg was a goddess, she had some 
weaknesses like the rest of us, and she was provoked 
that her teaching had done so little for Agnar, and 
that Odin should notice it too, so she answered : 

‘It’s all very well to talk about Geirrod’s reigning 
right royally, but he is no true king, for he puts his 
guests to torture.” 

Odin was indignant that such a charge should be 
brought against his favorite, and after much dispute 
the two laid a wager, and Odin said he would visit 
Geirrod in disguise and settle the matter himself. 

Now Geirrod was not really inhospitable, but Frigg 
sent word to him to keep a sharp look-out for a 
dangerous wizard who was coming his way; and so 
it happened that one morning when a very old man, in 
a long robe of gray fur, stopped at the door and asked 
shelter, the King had him brought into the great coun- 
cil chamber, and begin to question him. He asked 
him who he was, from what country he came, and 
what was the end of his journey, but not a word would 
the old man answer. Whereupon Geirrod, getting very 
angry and not a little frightened, had two fires built 
on the stone floor, and bound the stranger between 
them. Eight days the old man sat there in the awful 
heat, silent and motionless. No one gave hima thought 
of pity ora word of comfort save little Agnar, Geir- 
rod’s son, who brought him a cooling drink, and told 
him how cruel he thought his father was. On the 
last day the fires had crept so near that the fur coat 
began to burn, and then suddenly the old man found 
his voice, and what a voice it was! It filled the coun- 
cil chamber like the tones of some great organ, so 
sweet and deep and wonderful it was. Bound be- 
tween the blazing flames that joined their fiery 
tongues above his head and beat fiercely against the 
vaulted roof, the old man broke into such a song as 
had never been heard on earth before. He sang the 
birth of gods, the glories of Asgard, the secrets of 
fate, such things as only Odin himself could know; 
and as the song deepened in its tone, and the awful 


secrets of the other world were revealed, Geirrod’s | 


throne trembled beneath him, for in the tortured 
stranger he saw now the mighty Odin himself. He 
started up to break the bonds and scatter the flaming 
brands, dropped his sword, caught it by a sudden 
thrust, slipped suddenly, fell on the glittering blade, 
and rolled dead at Odin’s feet. His sin was punished. 
Odin vanished, and little Agnar was King. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
BE KIND. 
By THE Rev JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT. 
* Be ye kind to one anotber.”’— EPH. iv., 32. > 
ID you ever notice the way in which a train of 
railroad cars are fastened together? At the end 
of each car is a bojt, which slides in and out a little 
way, to which is hooked another bolt just like it on the 
next car. When the engine backs and the two cars 
come together, they do not strike with a hard bump, 
jolting the passengers out of their seats, but the two 
fastenings meet, each slides in a few inches, breaking 
the force of the blow, and the two cars come together 
easily and gently. These slides are called /uffers, be- 
cause they buffeach other andsave the cars from many 
abump. Now, do you know that everybody can carry 
with him a buffer, which will help him to avoid hard 
hits with other people? That buffer is kindness. A 
kind word, spoken gently even in answer to an unkind 
one; a kind action, seeking the good of another; 
above all, a kind heart, full of love, will make aj] 
around us friendly and fill the world with sunshine. 
You remember bow Joseph went out of his prison to 
become a prince. If he had moped and sulked in Pot- 
iphar’s house, as he had some reason for doing, or had 
sat down in the prison cross and snappish, do you sup- 
pose he would ever have risen to greatness? No, for 
all his ability, but for his kindness, and cheerful, help- 
ful spirit, you and I would never have heard of his 
name. More than one man since his time has found 
kindness useful in bringing him success. 
Once a young man with very little money opened 
a small store ina New England city. So few people 
came into buy his goods that he grew discouraged, 


and said to himself, as he shut up his store one Friday 
night, ‘‘ If I don’t have more customers to-morrow I’ll 
give it up and go away.” Just then a little girl came 
along, looked up at him, and said: 

‘* Are you the man that keeps this store?” 

‘* Yes,” he answered, this is my store; but itis shut 
and locked up now.” 

‘* Well,” said the little girl, ‘‘ won’t you please open 
it again and sell me a spool of No. 70c¢ tton? All the 
stores are shut up, and my mamma wants it to finish 
my dress to-night, so that I can go and visit my auntie 
to-morrow.”’ 

The young merchant could not refuse the child’s 
pleading voice; so he unlocked the store, went in, lit 
his lamp, found for her the spool of thread, and took 
her sixcents. She went happy on her way home; and 
the next day her mother came in with two other ladies, 
thanked him for his kindness, and bought some goods, 
as did the other ladies also, who had heard the story. 
Perhaps they told it to others, for more customers 
came in, and from that day his store was successful. 
Afterward he became very rich, and used to say, ‘I 
owe it all to that spool of cotton.’’ But it was the 
kindvess, more than the cotton, which won him friends 


and success; for who wouldn’t rather buy of a kind, 


pleasant person than of one who seemed selfish and 
careless of others? 

And kindness will overcome difficulties when harsh 
and severe treatment only increases them. Once—so 
runs an old fable—the Lord commanded an angel to 
destroy a great iceberg, giving him a thousand years 
for his task. He called together an army of men with 
pickaxes and shovels, and Jet them dig at the iceberg 
for five hundred years; but even then they had only 
made a hole in it, and it seemed as big as ever. Then 
he called for the storms to beat and blow upon it. For 
four hundred years more the rain and snow fell, and 
the north wind whistled around its crown, but it only 
grew the greater. At last the angel went back to 
heaven, and said, ‘‘ Lord, I cannot destroy this great 
mountain!” Then the Lord said, ‘‘I will show you 
how to conquer it.” So he called upon the sun to 
shine with warm ravs upon it; and the soft south 
wind to breathe upon it; and soon the great mountain 
of ice melted away, and only showed where it had been 
by the green meadows, all the greener because of its 
moisture. So, if you want to conquer an enemy, but 
watch your chance, not to throw a stone at him, but 
to do a kind act or speak a kind word, which will 
melt him and make him your friend forever. That is 
the way that Christ wins us, by loving us, and blessing 


us, and dying in our stead; and even so may we, 


Christlike, win and save others. : 


BIJOU. 


By CHARLOTTE W. KENT. 
AM sure that you will never guess to whom this 
name belongs, so I must tell you that it is the 
name of one of our cats, and a very remarkable cat. he 
is, as I think you will say when you have heard some- 
thing about him. 

Ilis mother, whose name is Kelpie (a queer name 
for a cat, you will say, because a kelpie is a water- 
sprite, and cats have a great aversion to water), was 
brought in from the street a sick little kitten, but she 
soon got well, and is now our old family cat; so that 
Bijou has always lived with u8. Before saying more 
about him, I will just mention that if you should ever 
read a very interesting book called ‘‘ Malcolm,” by 
Mr. George Macdonald, you will find there the one 
after whom Kelpie is named. Pos 

As to Bijou, the way in which he received his name 
was this: When he was a kitten he was the fattest, 
cunningest little thing you ever saw, and I thought 
that Bijou (which you know means jewel) would be 
such a pretty little name for him th«t I chose it in pre- 
ference to several others which were proposed. While 
he remained a kitten it was just the right name for 
him, but by this time he is so changed that it does not 
seem suitable at all. He is almost two years old, and has 
grown into a large, stately-looking cat, weighing ten 
and one-half pounds; indeed, he may be heavier than 
that by this time, for it is several weeks since he 
was weighed, and he seems to grow larger every 
day. 

Did you ever see a cat with eyes of any color except 
green? No, I don’t believe you ever did, for it is a 
very uncommon thing to find a cat whose eyes are not 
green; but when Bijou was a little kitten he had large 


brown eyes—a real brown—and as he grew older they | 


turned yellow, not green; so you see that in that re- 
spect he is very different from the most of cats. His 
dark gray fur is covered with innumerable black 
stripes, arranged with the most perfect regularity. 
This gives him an unmistakable resemblance to a tiger-~ 
indeed, if you have ever seen a tiger in the menagerie 

I think ‘you would pronounce Bijou to be a miniature 
copy of one. If you formed his acquaintance, however, 


you would soon discover that his resemblanee to that, 
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savage animal is only skin deep. He is as gentle as 
possible, and loves dearly to be petted. Nothing makes 
him so happy as to be admitted to the parlor in the 
evening. On such occasions he will go to each mem- 
ber of the family in turn, rubbing bis head on our hands 
and purring loudly to express his gratification. After 
a while he will curl himself up on the sofa and go to 
sleep. Every morning, at breakfast time, he comes in- 
to the dining-room and takes his place by the chair of 
the member of the family who always feeds him. At 
tea-time he does the same thing. He has his regular 
meals in the kitchen with his mother, but does not feel 
satisfied unless he has had something in the dining- 
room. 

I am sorry to say, however, that although he is so 
well fed himself, he seems to have no compassion for 
those who suffer from hunger. During the winter we 
put out crumbs for the sparrows every day, and the 
little things will come as soon as they see them and 
perch on the snowbank in the courtyard or on the 
stoop railing while they eat them. Master Bijou, how- 
ever, as soon as he catches a glimpse of them, runs to 
the dining-room window, springs on a chair, placing 
his forepaws on the window-bench, and watches them, 


giving utterance all the time to a sound expressive of 


his desire to make a meal off of them. Indeed, some- 
times the sight of him frightens them away, but as 
soon as he is gone they come back. 

In fact, I must confess that Lijou’s worst fault is 
greediness. In eating from the same plate with bis 
mother he always selects the nicest pieces for himself, 
and once, when he saw in the oven a dish of sweet po- 
tatoes, before he could be prevented he put in his paw, 
dexterously knocked one down, rolled it out of the oven 
and ran off with it. Another time, the oven door hav- 
ing again been left open, and Bijou happening to pass, 
he looked in and saw there a dish of hash, something 
of which he is extremely fond. He quietly put in his 
paw, took a firm hold of the dish, and had nearly 
drawn it out of the oven when he was discovered and 
driven away. 

I am afraid you will form a poor opinion of Bijou, in 
spite of his beauty and affectionate disposition, if I tell 
you mavy more stories of this kind; but at least he is 
no worse than some children I know, who, if they do 
not do exactly the same things that he does, do others 
that are quite as wrong and for which they have less 
excuse than he has for his faults, because they can un- 
derstand what is right, and they have a conscience 
which tells them when they do wrong, while poor Bi- 
jou, although he is a very smart cat, cannot under- 
stand the difference between right and wrong. 

I will tell you one thing more about Bijou, and that 
must close my account of him for the present. This 
winter the snow has lain deep in our garden ever since 
Christmas. Several weeks ago, my brother made a 
snow house, and from the first Bijou seemed to think 
that it was intended for him. He would go in and sit 
down, looking gravely out from under the snowy arch, 
and furnishing a subject pretty enough for an artist 
if there bad only been one to take advantaze of it. 

Is he not a very remarkable cat? 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


LITTLE while ago I saw on the stage at a con- 

cert a very beautiful arrangement of flowers. 
Under a basket of exquisite flowers a crescent rested. 
The crescent was made of white flowers, and on it, in 
purple, was the following motto: 


ALS IKH KAN. 


Can you tell me what it means? If I looked ina dic- 
tionary I suppose I could find the simple meaning of 
the words, but I want you to tell me something more. 

With my mail this morning I found a prize—a box 
of delicious maple sugar from Julia and Katie. My 
love and thanks to them for it. I hope some time to 
see a ‘‘sugar camp.” In fact there are sc many things 
in this world that I want to see thatI feel like stretch- 
ing up on tip-toes all the time as children do at a fair. 
Maple sugar from the North and boxes of flowers from 
the South, ore from mines all the way between, come 
to make me wish I could step into a balloon and see 
you all with the different joys that surround you. 

Do you ever make caramels? A friend of mine says: 


I want very much that all your boys and girls should try 
for themselves and find out just how good chocolate caramels 
can be made. We bave proved them for several years, and 
now will pass them along for others to eujoy. May the best 
of success attend all who try them. 

Take one cup of molasses, two cups of brown sugar, a piece 
of butter the size of baifanegg. Place over a moderate fire 
to boil while grating a cup not quite full of chocolate 
(Buker’s is best), which must be well stirred into a cup full of 
sweet milk, and poured into the builing molasses. When 
nearly done, rub a small teaspoonful of flour perfectly 
smooth in a tablespoonful of miik or water, and stir thorough- 
ly into the mixture. As soon as it will barden when drepped 
in cold water, add a tablespoonful-.of vanilla, and turn 
quickiy into buttered pane. As soon as possible form in 
equares, and when perfectly cold, eat, 


chills, so as to go to school? 


MARIETTA, Ga., Jan. 10, 188). 
Dear Aunt Pattence: 


I would like to be one of your nieces. I am twelve years 
old, and my winter home is on a rice plantation near Darien, 
Georgia. I am now in Marietta, where we have a summer 
home; for you know we cannot live on a rice plantation in 
the summertime. I expect to remain up here this winter to 
attend the Howard Institute, where Iam going toschool. I 
am studsing physiology, geometry, chemistry, elocution, 
arithmetic, writing, geography, French, German and Greek. 
I know most ali the Greek letters, but the German cnarac- 
ters trouble me very much. 

We bave about fifteen cats here, but only four of them are 
tame. We have one dog that turns around three times and 
rolls over if you will t«!! him to and show him a piece of 
bread. Down the country we have a great many dogs. I 
wilitell you something about them some time if you would 
like to bear. When we have vacation I want to go on the 
seaboard to our other summer place, where I can go swim- 
mingino the sait water. I reckon you will think I bave a 
xood many bomes. I will tel! you more about these bomes, 
too, when I write again. 

I hope I bave not wearied you with my long letter. Hopirg 
it is not too late to wish you a happy New Year, I remain, 

Your loving niece, ANNIE 8. G. 

Do write us about those homes of yours. I want 
very much to see a rice plantation. Indeed, if I were 
to see all the places I want to, I should have to get a 
pair of strong wings. Don’t take too many studies at 
once. Be thorough in everything you do. Do you 
know that Northern yirls say ‘‘ guess’ and Southern 
girls say ‘‘reckon” instead of think ? Look in the 
dictionary and see what reckon means; then be care- 
ful not to use it except when yon mean it. Where is 


your seaboard home? 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE : 

I SAW FREDDIE B.’s LETTER IN THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION TO-DAY AND THOUGHT 
I WOULD WRITE TO YOU. 1 AM MOST 
FIVE YEARS OLD. I LIKE TO WEAR 
PANTS BEST, BUT MAMMA WANTS ME 
TO WEAR MY KILT SUIT. EVERY SUN- 
DAY 1 WEAR WILLIE’S BIG BOOTS. I 
GO TO SINGING-SCHOOL. 

3 FREDDIE G. E. 

I was very sorry when my little boys were too large 
to wear kilts—no, not exactly that, for I am glad to 
have them grow large—but I was sorry there was no 
other little boy to take the kilts when the ‘“ pants” 
must be put on. Little boys are not quite so much iu 
haste, I am afraid, to leave offsome other babyish things 
as they are to leave off what they think are babyish 
clothes. Make haste to put on manly behavior, and 
you will look better in manly clothes. If it has been so 
muddy in Pittsfield as it has been here you would need 
somebody’s big boots. The wind is making it quite 
dry now, aud very soon we can work in the garden. 


January 17th, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I want to be one of your little nieces before you get so 
many ‘bat yOu bave no room forany more. I wentto Balti- 
more with my mother last October to the Sesqui-Centennial, 
and saw the torchlight procession. There were meno with 
torches, and then there came a Chinese sbip on wheels, with 
real Chinese in it. We went up in the City Hall, and when we 
got to the round windows motber thought we were up to the 
top, but we were no more than half way,and mother was 
very tired, but | was not abit. Looking from the top, the 
people looked like so many dolls and toy wagons. We went 
to see Wasbington’s monument. There was a fountain there, 
aud avery pretty one. Wewere going up, but we were too 
tired. We take Harper’s Young People” and like it very 
mucb, but I don’t Jike the letters so well as those in The 
Christian Union, because you answer them so nicely. I’m. 
eleven years old, but L bave not gone to school mucn, because 
we bave the chills here in Maryland. I hope my letter will 
be printed. I wantto surprise papa. I want one of your 
New Year's cards. Wiil you please send me one? Do you 
know bow ma. y nieces and nephews you have? 

Your niece, MARY A. 8. 


There were not enough cards to ‘‘go round,” and 
long before this I hoped to have some more, but they 
have not come, and I fear I cannot get them. I will 
remember you next time. Cannot you get rid of the 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., Jan. 43, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Many tnanks for the pretty card you sent me. I think it 
was very kind of you toremember me. Papa bas taken The 
Christian Union since before Ican remember. I enjoy read- 
ing the letters from your nephews and nieces. I am ten years 
old. I take “St. Nicnolas,’’ and 1 like to read the stories. 
Mamma thinks I read too much. I think nobody has got 
such a nice cat as I have; I cail her Velvet. We had a parrot, 
but she was so troublesome that We gave beraway. 1 would 
rather have a cat tbana parrot. I spent the bolidsys in 
Brooklyn. Ihave four brothers and one sister. Iam the 
youngest of all. I have five nephews, but no nieces. I should 
like to bave one. We have a great deal of snow here. I bave 
my oldest nepbew here, and we have nice times sleigh-riding. 
I should like to be counted one of your nieces. 

MAGGIE A. C. 


Do you read slowly, and think about what you read ? 
It would be a good plan for you to read aloud. I have 
a little ten-year-old boy who has read some of the 
‘‘Red Histories” published by Harper & Bros. He 
likes natural history too, and I would rather have 
him read some books of that kind than to read 


Mrs. B, / nothing but story-books. There are other things 


in “St. Nicholas’ besides stories. Don’t you like that 
part of the magazine ? 


DURHAM, N. H., Jan. 6. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I do not see letters from New Hampshire often, and I 
thought you would like to hear from here. I go to school. 
It has been snowing all day. so I could not go to-day. I live 
about a mile from the echool-house: it is a very: pleasant 
walk. J am thirteen years old. 1 have three sisters and one 
brother. 1 always readthe “ Writing Desk” with more 
interest than any other part of the paper, as | bave an Aunt 
Prudence and an Aunt Temperance. I would like an Aunt 
Patience if you will accept me asa niece. 

Yours affectionately, JENNIE L. C. 


The snow days are about over now, and I hope you 
will very soon spy some early blossoms as you walk 
to school. Iam glad to come into relationship with 
such good names. 


YONKERS, N Y., Jan. 16, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

1 have been intending to write to you fora long time, but 
1 hope you are willing to pardon my long delay and accept 
me for a new niece. 

Mamma has taken The Christian Union ever since I can 
remember. I always read your“ Writing Desk.’ and enjoy 
it more than anything else in the paper. I was thirteen 
years old last July,and live in Yonkers, N. Y. We were 
away almost ali last summer at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson: 
and I tbinuk it is a beautiful place. We were staying quite 
near Canterbury, and on Sundays used to walk across the 
flelds to the preity littie church there to hear Mr. Abbott 
preach. There wasa very pretty littie mountain quite near 
our boarding place, which we used to c!imb very often to see 
the lovely view from itssummit. One could see both up and 
down the Hudson, and over a large exient of country. We 
left there in September, and soon after came to gurown 
house here. 

I go to school, and take music lessons, and love music dear- 
ly; so my time is pretty-well filled. I am very fond of read- 
ing, and bave read quite a number of books. I received 
“Tom Brown’s Schooldays’’ and “Tom Brown at Oxford” 
for one of my Christmas presents, and like them so much, 
although they were written for boys and I am a girl; butI 
spent the whole summer of 1879 in England, and could appre- 
ciate all the descriptions of Englisa life so well. I hada 
lovely time this last Christmas, and lots of beautiful pres- 
ents. I hope you did. ; 

Now I must close, for I fear my letter is getting tco long 
to .e printed, and I would hke to see it in the paper very 
much. Iam Your affectionate niece, ADELAIDEC. O. 


Many, many years ago, when I was a little girl, I 
went to spend a few weeks in the country, where the 
church was guite a distance from the house. Most of 
the family rode, but I remember how I enjoyed walk- 
ing. Sunday seemed then the most delightfal day in 
all the week, even though the church was not pretty, 
nor the service short, nor the sermon one that I could 
understand. I felt that God was really near me. 
There is no reason why you should not enjoy good 
books about boys. Any book which makes truth, hon- 
esty, courage and generosity more attractive is good 
for any one to read. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


CHARADE. 


My first is mightier than the sword— 
That’s what the poets say; 

And yet a Jittle child may wield 
And guide it onits way. 


My second’s found all o’er tke earth— 
An anim~|, my dears. 

My third upon the ocean rides, 
Freighted witb hopes and fears. 


My whole is useful to mankind 
Of every raceand class. 
Learn it while young, my little friends ; 
No idle moments pass. 
BOB AND DOROTRY. 
DIAMONDS, 

1. Aletter. 2. Quite, very. 3. To guess. 4. A French pos- 
session. 5. Attracted. 46 Toclear. 7. A letter. 

1. A letter. 2. A boy’sname. 3. A flower. 4. To maintain 
5. Tbe joint formed by the ends of two pieces. 6. For. 7. A 
letter. 

ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
Christian Names. 
Reauty is truth, truth beauty—-tbat is all 
Ye know on eartb, and all ye need to know.—|[ Keats. 


And ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace 
Of finer form or lovelier face.—[Scott. 


A guardian angel o’er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures, and bis cares dividing.—{Rogers. 


Nothing exc:>pt a battle lost can be half so melancholy as 
a battle won.—[Duke of Wellington. 


That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.—|Wordswortb. 


’Tis 20t the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die.—[Montgomery. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 16TH. 
Cross Word —Chicago. 
Hidden Towns of Massachusetts.— 

1. Rowe. 2. Ware. 3. Dalton. 4. Ashby. 5. Monson. 6. Concord. 
Anagrams.—Handkerchief. Patriarchs. Inauguration. Valentine 
Magnanimous. President. Washington. Incombustible. Synagogue. 

Quotation among Quetations.— 

** Praising what 1s lost makesthe remembrance dear.”’ 
{From Ali's Well that Ends Well,” Act V., Scene 3.—Shakespeare. 
Answers recejved from John O. Russell, T. 3. J, 
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CHRISTIAN ON. 


Farm and Garden. 


FARM AND GARDEN 
PAPERS. 
THE COMMERCIAL 1MPORTANCE OF 
FARMING. 


The manufacturers have been uniting 
for the last I know not how many years, 
to ask protection from the United States 
Government; and though there is some 
difference of opinion on the question 
whether protection does really protect, 
and whether it does not rob the agricul- 
tural Peter to pay the manufacturing 
Paul, no one thinks it at all out of the way 
that the manufacturer should want the 
protection. That an elevated railroad 
should get a right to run through the 
streets of a great city, or a surface rail- 
road should getacharter which skillfully 
used should make millionaires of the 
president and one or two of the direc- 
tors, or that a combination of railroads 
should get a subsidy ora land grant, or 
a national ind :rsement of their bonds— 
this is quite the most natural thing in the 
world; for does not the prosperity of the 
country depend on these arteries of 
trade aad commerce? That the nation 
should spend $11,000,000 to improve 
harbors and rivers, and lakes, and ponds, 
and trout streams, and road gullies and 
rivulets is a matter so much of course 
that the House of Representatives shuts 
off all debate and passes it without 
amendment, alteration, or even explana- 
tion, That the national banks should 
make a common cause against a silver 
biil or a funding bill, or in favor of a 
new issue of bonds, or a smaller issue of 
currency, provokes vo great national dis- 
guiet, and certainly no surprise. But 
when, a few years ago, some of the 
Western farmers thought that too much 
of their profits were going into the 
pockets of railroad companies, and or- 
ganized into Granges to protect their 
interests through legislation and gov- 
ernment—whew! what a row there was, 
to be sure! It seemed to me a very 
healthy sign then, as it seems to mea 
very healthy sign just now that the 
dairy farmers of Orange Co., N. Y., are 
combining to contro] the milk market 
instead of leaving it to middle men 
and market men, and getting what 
they can for their milk, ‘‘asking no 
question for conscience sake.” Why 
should they not combine? They 
are the creators of the nation’s pros- 
perity: why should not the nation at 
least hear what they have to say on com- 
mercial and industrial questions ? 

Look at the farmer’s work for a mo- 
ment in a broad philosophical way. The 
great interests of the nation are agricul- 
tural,: manufacturing, commercial and 
banking. The banks furnish a con- 
venient circulating medium to save us 
the no end of trouble that would follow 
if we we-eshut up to barter, or wam- 
pum, or beads, or gold and silver coin. 
But it is at least a question whether the 
country could not get along without 
bankers and provide its own currency. 
Commerce carries products from one 
region where there are too many to other 
regions where there are too few; corn 
and wheat for example from [llinois to 
New England, aud cloths from New 
England to Illinois. But the grass would 
soon overgrow the railroads if there 


‘were no corn or cotton or wheat raised in 


the broad farms of the West and the 
plantations of the South. Manufacture 
takes the raw material which the farmer 
has creatcd out of the soil, and works 
it over into more serviceable forms: 
the cotton into cloth, the corn and wheat 
into meal and flour. But every mill 
would stop in a week if the farmers did 
not send their products to them to be 
spun, and woven and ground. Every form 
of interest—banking, commerce, manu. 
factures—depends on and draws from 
the farmer; the farmer alone is inde- 
pendent. The nation would stop in- 
stantly if the farming came to an end; 


but it could go on with no other indus- 
try but farming. For the farmer’s wife 
could card and spin, and weave the wool, 
and grind the corn and meal, aud so the 
farmers could feed and clothe themselves 
with the products of their own farms, 
and do the little exchange business that 
remained to be done with gold and 
silver, or with greenbacks, or even by 
barter. As to the learned professions, to 
which such honor is generally paid, they 
all will die for want of breath in the 
millennium, for they all live on sin: the 
lawyers on quarreling, the doctors on 
disease, and the ministers on the moral 
degeneracy of the race. 

By the census of 1870 the number of 
men employed in this country in agricul- 
ture was nearly 6,000,000; in all other 
avocutions a li:tle over 6,000,000: i. e., 
about one half the population of the 
United States was employed in farming. 
This one iuterest, if we measure it by 
the number of men engaged in it, very 
nearly equals in public and commercial 
interest that of all other industries 
put together ; according to President 
Garfield’s inaugural, a little exceeds 
them all. Why should not these men 
constitute a guild, bound together 
in national as well as county and 
State organizations, and combining to 
secure the best possible conditions for 
that which is the father of all industries, 
as it is the oldest of them ail and the one 
on whose prosperity all others depend? 
Above all, why should not the farmer get 
rid of the absurd notion that he is a 
mere hewer of wood and drawer of water; 
that he needs for himself and his sons to 
know only how to read, write and cipher, 
and that he can leave the nation’s affairs, 
including of course his own, to be taken 
care of by railroad magnates, lawyers, 
editors and professional politicians? The 
farming interest is the foremost in the 
country; and the farmer ought to be, in 
education, in grasp of public questions, 
in national influence and in popular esti- 
mation, the first among his countrymen. 
What he can do to bring about this re- 
sult is aquestion to be touched upon in 
another paper. 


NOTES. 


Of the Secret of Large Crops in England, 
says Professor Roberts, of Cornell Univer- 
sity: ‘“‘It would take away the breath of 
a prairie farmer to hear even an English- 
man’s enumeration of the ‘spuddings,’ the 
‘grubbings,’ the ‘twitchings,’ the cross- 
harrowings, the rollings and crusbings that 
a heavy clay field is subjected to before it 
is considered ready for wheat. 

‘What is all this for? Simply to unlock 
the full store-bouse of nature. Thatitis full 
has been proventime andagain. By actual 
analysis it is found that an average soil 
contains in the first six inches plant food 
enough for from fifty to one bundred and 
fifty full crops of grain. Ido not desire to 
discourage the purchase and use of fertiliz- 
ers, but what I do protest against is pur 
chasing on time commercial manures at 
forty dollars per ton, which are really worth 
only twen:y-five, to enrich cloddy fields al- 
ready fairly rich in plant food locked up, 16 
is true, but there none the less, only wait- 
ing a little judicious application of brain 
and muscle to set it free. 

_“* If these hastily jotted facts and impres- 
sions are the means of inducing my fellow 
farmers to remove some of the useless trees 
and fences, or to give the fields an aduvitional 
cross-harrowing or two before casting in the 
seed and asking the Lord to bless the labor 
of their hands, my object will have been at- 
tained.” 


R. H. Allen & Co., 189 Water St., New 
York, have issued their Spring Catalogue 
for 1881; and among the usual vegetable, 
plant and flower seeds, we find interspersed 
some choice varieties; the Carrara Rock 
Cauliflower, a new Italian, peculiarly 
adapted to our climate, very early and grow- 
ing in favor rapidly. Webb’s Imperial 
Swede, ‘‘the hardest, heaviest cropping 


and best in cultivation, . .. the heaviest 
English crops grown from it; a Mangel 
Wurzel, English variety, incomparable in 
productiveness, of great size and storing 
without waste; also Doura or Guima Corn, 


claimed to be the “ most valuable of all the 


 todder plants.” A fine selection can be 
made from their agricultural, garden and 
lawn machines and implements. Send for 
catalogue. Seeds in packets or ounces sent 
free of postage. 


The Beef Bonanza of General Brisbin, a 
book enthusiastically treating of the im- 
mense r+ sources and prospects of the South- 
west cattle country, is preity effectully 
d sposed of by a Wyoming Tervitory cor- 
respondent of the ‘‘Evening Pust.” The 
latter considers the au bor not only too 
optimistic, but as sadly misleading innocent 
readers as to information, suggestions and 
in bare statements of facts. Furthermore, 
tbat the best sections bave been abandoned 
by the cattle to the increasing hercs of 
horses and sheep; that laud ina naturally 
dry section is sadly eaten and trampled out 
even before the cattle are driven off; that 
many settlers are driving, eaco in turn, the 
other furiher on; that each year brings less 
profit, and that agricultural interests are 
spreading. Finally, new comers must cnoose 
from what is left, and that far out. The 
bonanza day is past. 


Rocky Mountain Locusts and Western 
Crickets are dealt with in the coming report 
of the United States Entomological Com- 
mission. The former is considered in its 
, winged state, general history, its lucalicies, 
etc., and the methods for its extinction. 
While there is space given to the scientific 
treatment of the subject, a large amount of. 
praciical informativn is given, as gained by 
the Commissioners. Of the locust, the 
Northwest is declared to be its breeding 
locality. Immediate settlement of this sec 
tion is recommended as the best way to 
overcome the pests. Daily bulletins for an 
nouncing the movements of swarms, etc., 
are recommended to the Signal Bureau, 
The Commission does not state that the pests 
can be wholly exterminated, but thinks 
much can be done by the Government and 
the people, especially as the population in- 
creases. 

Stock Comparisons with England, accord- 
ing to a correspondent in the ‘* Rural New 
Yorker,’ show that we have more good 
Jerseys here than are in the Island of Jer 
sey, more Short-horns than are in England, 
and English breeders have paid us larger 
prices for our animals than were ever paid 
in England; we bave the best Merinos in 
the world; our horses have beaten the Eng- 
lish racers on their own turf; no other trot- 
ting horses can approach the American- 
bred horses. England bas 5,912,000 hurned 
cattle in all, and 26,619,000 sheep, while we 
have more than 12,000,000 milch cows and 
over 21,000,000 of beeves, and nearly 41,000,- 
000 sheep, not to mention 34,000,000 hogs, 
11,200,000 horses, and nearly 2,000,000 mules. 
There are nearly as many horned cattle in 
Texas as in all Great Britain—England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales united. 


Favorable Statistics show the total value 
of breadstuffs exported in 1880 to be $263,- 
295,357, as against $239 201,289 in 1879: of 
Indian corn, $58,345,884; wheat and wheat 
flour, $172 842 869. In bushels, our whole 
corn exports were 96,000,000 bu., or 18,000,- 
000 in excess of 1879. $500.000,000 are in- 
vested in the United States in dairying; 
3,000,000,000 gallons of milk produced, or 
$600 000 000; 1,500,000,000 pounds of butter, 
400.000.000 pounds of cheese, with en esti- 
mated increase for this year in butter and 
cheese of $15,000,000. According to ware 
house deliveries, coffee consumption in the 
United States has been as follows: 1875, 
1 908,157 bags; 1879, 2,243 002; 1880, 2,203,733. 


Oleomargarine and Butter are evidently 
two different things, as the investigation 
goes by the Legislative Investigating Com- 
mittee. Whatever the fina] result may be, 
a few points seem clearly determined: the 
process of mavufacturivg thisnew ‘‘butter’’ 
is disgusting and offensive; impure animals 
can easily be disposed of in this way; those 
who have witnessed the process gene- 
rally avoid all butter thereafter; when old 
it is off-nsive; it is retailed as ‘**butter’’; 
poor people are not benefited, and our credit 
as butter producers is impaired. 


The Milk Supply of New York.—New 
York received in the year 1840 (with a popu- 
lation of 312,000) only 45,000 quarts of milk 
daily. In 1843 the Erie Railroad commenced 
the carriage of milk to New York, and car- 
ried 795 376 gailons. In 1850 the city re- 
ceived by rail alone an average of 91 413 
quarts daily, about two-thirds of the entire 
supply. In 1860 the estimated receipts were 
200,000 quarts daily ; in 1870, 300,000 quarte; at 
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and in 1879 over 400,000 quarts. During 
one week in June, 1879, the actual receipts 
by public routes (rail and water) averaged 
449 480 quarts per day.—[Bell’s Weekly. 


Peach and Berry Growers in Maryland 
and Delaware announce anything but en- 
couraging prospects for the coming season, 
as there are no indications of healtby life in 
tne fruit and leaf buds owing to the severe 
winter. Due allowance should be made, 
however, for these annual statements. 


Small Fruits and Peaches throughout the 
Hudson River valleys promise good crops, 
despite the alarming statements to the con- 
trary a few weeks since. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 


/ Containine complete lists of ali the 
leading ABLE. FIELD 
F4RM SEEDS, and espe 

; ally of Seeds tor ROOT AND 
FODDER ‘cane. will be sent to all who apply. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


189 and 191 Water St., 
PLANTS for the million, to anit the 
UITS,” thera 
offer. Catalogue rent p 

Yorks 8 

EW WHITE GRAPE, 
Send stamp for Price and Descriptive List. Also 
Trees, Small eic, 


P. O. Box 376. NEW YoRuK. 
illustrated book, * UOCE S8 WITH SMALL 
all-on-Hudson, 
All Leading Varieties in large supply. Warranted 
S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Yr 


HENDERSON’S 


COMBINED CATALOGUE OP 
EVERYTHING 


GARDEN 


ae 3 acres in glass), are 
he largest in America. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


¢ 35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


THE DINGEE & GUNARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOAING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Our Great Specialty i» growing and distributing 
these Beauti Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants,suitable for immediate bloom, safel mail, 
at all post-offices., Splendid Varie 

vt all labeled, for $13 12 for ‘ae | 19 for $3; 
26 for $43; 35 for $5 3; 75 for $10; 

a—-Send for our New Guide to Culture 
—6) pages, elegantly —and chooze from 
over Five Hund Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 

Rese Growers, West Grove, Chester 


TRIAL OFFER. For only 25 Cts. 
‘in stamps, we will mail our New Boxof 
8 pkts. Choice on 10 pkte. 
Flower-Seeds. Burpee’s 


Annual one fully illustrated,—-SENT FREE 
E BURPEE «& Cco., 
219 & 221 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 


rt 


For enclosing Poultry Yards, Rabbit Hatches, and 
Fishing Ponds. Useful for Garden and Ornamental 
Fencing, and training floral vines. 

Send tor prices. Orders or oe ot inquiry will 
receive prompt attention. Addres 

BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 
Manufacturers ot Portable Poultry Houses, Stee 
Wire Bale Ties, Wire Work,etc. Importers of Gal- 
vanized Wire Nettings ana Sheep Fencing, and Deal 
ers in Patent Steel Barb Fence Wire. 
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Financial and Insurance, 


THE WEEK 


The question of an extra session of. 


Congress has been decided by the Presi- 
dent, after careful consideration, in the 
negative. The contingencies which 
might have arisen with an extra session 
are now out of the account as possible 
influences with the situation bearing 
on the prospects of the spring trade. 
There will be no funding bill to execute, 
nor any legislation of a political charac- 
ter to have weight iu our markets; ina 
word, the country is to have a welcome 
season of relief from all possible agita- 
tion or blundering by Congress. The 
question which the Executive will be 
called on to consider, of all others, will 
be the one relating to the redemption of 
maturing Government bonds (so far as 
_ the Secretary of the Treasury has author- 
ity by law to redeem them). The extent 
of his authority in this matter is the first 
question before him for solution. The 
old laws for funding, not yet exhausted, 
will doubtless, so far as it is expedient, 
be brought into requisition to enable as 
many of the high-rate interest bonds as 
possible to be retired, and there is hardly 
a doubt but that the Secretary will deem 
it wise, during the season, to use the 
surplus revenues, and a portion of the 
_ Treasury deposits, to the full extent that 
safety will permit, in liquidating and can- 
celing outright as many more of such ob- 
ligations as he will be able to before Con- 
gress next meets. Thus far this will 
doubtless be the course he will pursue. 
If, after exhausting the unused 4 per 
cent. and 44 per cent. bonds in re 
deeming the 5 per cent. of 1881, 
he should be able to-anticipate the 
surplus balance of the revenue for the 
year in the manner named, to the ex. 
tent of eighty or a hundred millions of 
dollars, the effect of releasing such a sum 
from the Treasury, for active circulatioao 
or bank reserves, would tend to stimulate 
a healthful expansion provided it was ju- 
diciously managed. But it will be well 
for the Secretary to consider whether 
this course would not, after all, work a 
detriment unless it should be gradually 
executed—whether a plethora of cur- 
rency, suddenly released, would not ex- 
cite speculation to that degree that legit- 
imate interests might be paralyzed. The 
danger lies more especially in th.- tenden- 
cy to speculation in bread-stuffs and cot- 
ton when bank facilities are easy, as was 
the experience of last year. It will be re- 
membered that at this time a year ago 
exports of these staples almost entirely 
ceased on account of speculative move- 
ments in them, which advanced prices 
and held them for a long time above 
shipping rates. It would bea positive 
disaster to pass through a similar expe- 
rience now. We hope, therefore, that 
no radical expansion will be permitted to 
endanger the present fair prospects of 
business affairs. 

We have again to report this week 
an unusual feature in our foreign ex- 
changes (unusual at this season); 
namely, a continued large flow of specie 
from England and France. Over three 
millions of dollars in gold arrived during 
the week, and more than that amount is 
under shipment. Our money market has, 
by this accession, been maintained at 
comparatively easy rates, and with the 
anticipated influx from this source, we 
have little occasion to apprehend a 
change during the usually active month 
of April. 

The drawback t9 the markets for rail- 
way securities, for the preseut, seem; to 
be the uncertainty which overshadows 
the winter wheat crop of the West; 
which there is reason to fear the un- 
paralleled storms of the season have 
jeopardized. Yet there is an apparent 
disposition to exaggerate the damage for 
speculative reasons. It would not be 


strange if the principal drawback, after 
all, should prove a late crop rather than 
short one. 


to produce hesitation and doubt in Wall 
Street. One thing should be borne in 
mind: our country is so large, that it 
almost an impossibility for any general 
crop to prove a failure; localities may 
suffer, but a good aggregate result is 
almost always assured. 

The coal conveying companies have 
had their harvest during the winter, 
the severity of which has given them 
an extraordinary business. They are 
now, however, undergoing a relaxation 
in traffic; while, with the opening of 
navigation, the price of coal is declining. 
These facts are reflected in the decline of 
quotations for some of the stocks repre- 
senting this branch of trade. 

The ruling rate of money over the Ist 
of April has been six per cent., which 
is about the present quotation. 


A LEITER. 
Editors Christian Union : 

I have received a copy of a report of 
a Life Insurance Company, and asI am 
not interested as an official in it or any 
other, but as 1 am in the habit of re- 
ceiving similar documents by mail from 
different companies, [ want to write a 
few comments upon this one, and first I 
want to state that gratuitously I have 
been from time to time endowed with 
printed slanders, especially concerving 
the company whose report I now obtain, 
and have little difficulty in tracing the 
senders, while I have, as I hope, not al- 
lowed myself to be influenced against 
my previous convictions because such 
unfair means have been taken to give me 
information, 

I am a firm believer in life insurance, 
as much so as I am in marine and fire 
insurance. But I have looked with dis- 
trust upon the many methods employed 
to gain large membership to any one of 
the companies that is striving to grow 
great. It has always seemed to me that 
every man who has good reason to do 
so—and most men have—and who has the 
means to appropriate for the purpose— 


that can be so used—should insure his 
life, upon the only one life plan, in some 
good company. If I am right in this 
respect there remaips for me only to 
choose from among the companies that 
solicit my application. I have been ap- 
proached by the agents of nearly all of 
them, and have been frankly told by 
those who represented rivals to the one 
whose recent report I now hold that I 
could do better and insure cheaper than 
by dealing with this. Now, as Ido not 
want.to do better than the best company 
can afford to have me do, and as I do not 
believe in cheap insurance, but only in 
strong insurance, those statements have 
no weight. In a mutual company, if I 
become a member, I do not see wherein 
Iam in any wise to be benefited if the 
price to me or to others is small. If weal] 
pay what is proper to be paid, we all re- 
ceive whatever there is to be paid back. 
If we pay less we receive less. Besides, 
the company gets no good from our pre- 
mium or payment if itis not self-support- 
ing as against our claim. OrifI ama 
favored one and get my insurance cheap- 
er than my neighbor, somebody must 
suffer, andI do not desire other people to 
pay my debts. I am inclined to believe, 
when offers of cheapness are made me in 
reference to matters connected with a 
mutual life insurance company, that 
something somewhere is radically wrong. 
AsIlook back over the history of the 
large companies that are doing business 
now, I find that they paid all just claims 
from year to year, because they had the 
means to do so furnished by full pre- 
mium<¢ which operated as their capital. 
It may be queer, but I see in the near 
future disaster overtake corporations, 
however large, if they sell their property 
at a rate too low. The premiums are 


the essential meavs by which life in- 
surance lives. Cut them down and 


Yet the doubt is sufficient; they are the safer you are. 


you weaken yourcompany. The larger 
Pretense 


and nearly all men have more or less: 


of cutting them down in order to buy 
cheap people is hypocrisy. I read 
in my pamphlet now sent me by the 
company, which I am persuaded from its 
very fairness that I can trust: 


“We desire as new members only those 
who appreciate the true nature and import- 
ance of tbe protection given, and that the 
question of cost in the average of cases is not 
one cf a year or two years, but of a compara- 
tively long period. We present no noveliies. 
We do not offer something professedly bet- 
ter than plain life insurance in its simplest 
form, for there is nothing else as good. Nor 
do we seek to apparently cheapen the price 
of insurarce while leaving its actual cost en- 
tirely unaffected. Time has proved our 
plans abundantly safe, and to afford the maxi- 
mum of protection at the least possible cost. 
Our policy agrees to pay a fixed sum, with a 
definite and equitable allowance in case of 
lapse. The premium charged we know to be 
adequate ; so: much of it as proves to be in ex- 
cess of tbe actual cost of insurance is re- 
turned atthe end ofthe year. The cost of 
insurance is governed solely by the losses, 
expenses ard interest earned on investments. 
Airéduc:ion of the premium would not re- 
duce the actual cost, because it would affect 
none of these three things. But the pre- 
miums furnish the entire origina] resources 
to meet iosses: a reduction of them would 
tberefore diminish the margin of security in 
case of unforeseen danger, and simply re- 
duce the surplus to be returned at the end of 
the year. It would not cheapen the insur- 
ance; it would reduce the resources of the 
compaoy. With contracts that may run from 
fifty to seventy yeurs, with the present ten- 
dency toward extravagant competition, and 
80 sharp and apparently lasting a depression 
inthe rate of interest as to make it possible 
that the companies may need to increase both 
premium and reserves by computing them at 
toree per cent.iostead of four per cent. in- 
terest. we can see neither the wisdom northe 
necessity of such a reduction.”’ 


I shall insure in this company. These 
words ring out to me the reason for its 
long endurance, its present health and 
its future life. DECISION. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, April 2. 


Gevernment Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


1125, 


-72 N. fdg. act, 66-1900. 1358 
N.C. idg. act, 6*-98 .. 

Ark. 84IN. C. J., 
Ark 7s, Ark.C. R...... a. 204, 
Conn. és, GC. 2 
N. C. sp.t cl. 1, 98-8... 6 
11046|N. C. sp. t., cl. 

Ga. 7s, ind............. 1104g/N. C. sp. t., cl. 3. 6% 

Mo. 63, due or ’&3...104 |Ohio 68, °S1........... iit 
Mo. 6s, 34] Ohio Ge, 

Mo 109 I. 68, ¢., 93-99 ...... 

Mo. 68, due "88 ... ....110 |S. 68a. M. 
Mo. 6s,due’89 or °9)....114 Tenn,6s,0 ........ 58 
Mo.,H. & St. J., due 87.1084, Tenn. 6s n., ’92-8-1900.. 56 
109 Tenn. 68. n, O.¢8....... 
N. C. 63, 86-98...... 154 
34 Dis. Col. 3.656, '24 103 
N.C. N.C. R., 83-4-5...120 ‘Dis. C. sm..... 102% 
N.C. B.C. 7a, c.08 [Dis. Col. 103 
N.C. N.C.RB., A. G......120 |Dus. Col. fdg., 3, °99,..110 
N.C.N.C. B. c. off. . 9 'Dis. fdg. 53, r-...... 110 


60 days. 3 days. 
481@4814¢ 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 


$2,800,000 loaned. Nota dollar lost. 
Readers are cautioned that we have no 
connection with the concern--W ESTERN 
FARM MORTGAGE Company—whose 
name was taken from the above heading, 
and which was recently secretly organ- 
ized, retaining its president in our em- 
ploy, who manipulated our business to 
the advantage of the concern. Send for 
forms and full information, and ‘‘ What 
Our Patrons Say,’ a 32-page pamphlet, 
free. 


Foreign Exchange.— 
London prime bankers, 


J.B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kan., and 243 Broadway, N.Y 


CONTINENTAL INS. co., 
100 Broadway, New York. 


Insures against loss by fire at reasonable rates. 
Reserve for re-insaranee of outstanding 
$1 


Reserve ample forailother claims........ 236,387 95 
Capita! paid in in G@ash...... ......... 1,100,000 00 
Unaliotted Surplus (reserved tor ‘eontin- 

&3,938,719 41 


Deduct tor future decline af any: 


Total Cash Assets, Jan’y Ist,’ 81:83.888.719 41 


This couducts ts business under the re 
strictions of the New York Satety hay A Law. The 


two Safety Funds together o°4 
EO. HOPE, President. | 


CYRUS PECK, Sec'y 


ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS 
and Decorative Porcelain. 


THEODUVWRE B. STARR, 
JEWELER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madisou Square 
Between 25th and 26th Sts., New York 

offers a very com pet and unique stock of BRONZES, 
CLOCKS, CLOC ETS, etc.; alse choicest s ecimens 
of DECORATIVE S PORCELAIN of the “ Woreester 
Royal,” ** Minton,” Crewn Derby,” andthe best 
French tabneants. all of ne own latest importations, 
and at MODERATE PRICE 


Visitors invited to the stock, 


FISK & HATCH 


BANKERS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds, 
4 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

We are prepared, on the terma mentioned be 
low, to receive the deposit accounts of re 
sponsible parties in good standing: 

1. Except in the case of Banks, Savings 
Banks, or other well-known corporations, or 
of individuals or firms whose character and 
standing are already known to us, wer: quire 
satisfactory references before opening an ac- 
count. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of three per 
cent. per anoum, on the average monthiv bal- 
ances, when tne same smount to $1,000 or 
ever. On accoucts averaging less than $1,000 
for the month we allow vo interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit 
interest as above, on the last day of each 
month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit ac- 
counts witb us we collect and credit United 
States, Railroad and other coup>»rs ard divi- 
dends payable in this city, without charge; 
make careful inqu'ries and give the best in- 
formation we can obtain re pecting inveet- 
meots ur other matters of financial interest 
to them; and in general serve their interests 
io any way in wuich wecan be of any use to 
them in our line of business. 

5 Wedo not discount or buy commercial 
paper, but are at ali times prepared to make 
advances to customers and correspondents, 
on U.S. Bonds; or other first-class and market- 
able securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to check at sight 
without notice. 

We have published the eighth edition of 
our MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, revised to January 1, 1881, 
containing much valuable information, 
which is free to all investors. 


FisK & HATCH, 


(Lins, BouDEN &JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 oT. — Rew YORK 


Bu d B 
STUCK 


H OFFICE 
Ne. 661 Fifth” Ave., ander Hetel Osborne. 


J.&W.Seligman&Co., 


BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE& TELE. 
GRAPHS SFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE.ete 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 


45 William St. 
Manhattan Life Ins. Co., 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, 310.049.1536. 
Surplus, $1.849.660. 


Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres. HENRY STOKES, Pres. 
L. HALSEY, Secretary. 8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 
H. Y. WEMPLE, H. B. STOKES, Ass't Secretaries. 


NEW FEATURE. 

Non. policies issued guaranteed by 
the Ten — Dollars Assets of this Company, giv- 
ing insurer 

a Cheaper insurance at once than any mutual 

an 
Pad. * Giving the largest amount ot insurance for the 
premium pa 

3d. No uncertainty about dividends, consequently 

4th. No increase of cost of insurance, b 

a A fixed sum payable vearly fora fixed sum in 
sured, 


WHITE AND DECORATEO 


French China and Englisk Porcelain at Low Priees 
FineWhite French China dinner Sets,148 pieces. 
Fine White French China Tea Sets. 44 preces.. 
Fine Geld-band French China Tea Sets.44 pieces 8 oD 
Richly Decorated Fr’h China 44 pieces 12 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.00; 3 25 
White English Porcelain Diener Sets, 100 pieces ¥ oo 
Silver plated Dinner Knives, per do 3 00 
ALSO ALL HOUSEPURNISHING GOODS. 
Illustrated Catalogue and ae mailed free 
enapplecation. Estrmates turnish 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper institute, N. Y. City. 


on Car or Steamer, free 
f charge. D. or P. O. Money Order. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXTIL, No. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MORE TEMPERANCE FACTS AND AN 
OPINION. 
Editor of the Christian Union : 

Your recent editorial on temperance, with 
all its exceliences, I fear will give a wrong 
impression to many who scek for some ex 
euse for the dangerous habit of moder- 
ate drinking, especially bv the statement, 
‘*Tbe Bible does not treat the drinking of 
fermented liquors as a sin.’”’ There are 
very many sins, such as gambling and 
betting and others peculiar to our day, or 
appearing in far more aggravated forms 
than in the past, which the Bible does not 
condemn by name, but o: ly by the fair ap- 
plication of its general principles. It is not 
a single passage here and there in the Bible, 
nor a single event in Christ’s life that shows 
the relation of Christianity to the use of 
wine, but the whole current of Christ’s life 
and the whole tendency of Bible teaching. 
What does the Bible as a whole teach in 
regard to needless indulgences that may 
bring harm to us and danger to others? 
There can be no doubt as to the answer. 
The dictionary and common sense both 
teach that temperance means moderation 
in the indulgence of right appetites and 
passions. There can be no temperance in 
wrong indulgences—no temperate thieving 
or temperate adultery. Temperance means 
such self-control that one will indulge only 
in moderation in what is right, and re- 
struin himself altogether from what is 
wrong. Is the use of wine and alcobolic 
liquors wrong in itself? We assume that 
it is wrong for one to do anything unneces- 
sary which is likely to endanger the health 
and life of himself and others. It would 
be wrong for a man to manufacture, sell or 
use an article of food for dogs which, on 
being introduced through the country, 


would cause 100,000 out of the millions of, 


dogs in the land to go mad every year, with 
the consequent loss of human life. It 
would be wroseg to use such au article 
even if the dogs liked it; even though 
many dogs that used it escaped from the 
worst consequences: wrong, brcause any 
dog to which it was fed might become mad 
and imperil or destroy life. The use of 
alcoholic liquors in our land, in at least one 
hundred thousand cases every year, makes 
men into drunkards, into mad dogs, the 
terror of home and street. The use of 
alcohol as a beverage imperils life, but life 
may rightly be imperiled in some cases for 
a necessity of life. Is alcohol such a neces- 
sity? No one, not even the exceptional 
physicians who array themselves against 
the declaration of the ‘‘ International Med- 
ical Congress of 1876,” that ‘* alcohol is not 
shown to bave any definite food value’— 
no one would assert that any alcoholic 
liquor is a necessity of life to persons in 
health. It is wrong, then, for any one to 
encourage by his example the use of alco- 
hol as a beverage, since it is not a necessity 
of life, and is sure to bring disaster and 
death to many who take it. 

The theory of being temperance men and 
helpers to the cause without total abstinence 
has been thoroughly tested and found 
wanting. In 1600 a temperance society was 
organized that pledged its members not to 
get drunk except on public days. This so- 
ciety amounted to nothing. In 1700 another 
society was formed in New York that fined 
its members twenty-five cents a week for 
each instance of drunkenness. This also 
died, a failure. The history of temperance 
is strewn with such wrecks of attempted 
moderation. Nothing enduring has ever 
been done to help the cause of temperance 
on any stendard less than total abstinenee. 
As to the theory of beer and wine being 
harmless, who has not read Bismarck’s 
recent lament that bis beer-drinking coun- 


trymen have madea “national scandal”’ by 
their increaring drunkenness. In our cli 
mate, politics and society, such drinks are 
yet more harmful. Who can name a drunk- 
ard whose degradation was not reached 
by the door cf wine or beer? Distilled 
liquors are the cataract, bu: fermented 
liquors are the rapics above where the vie- 
tims are drawn into the fatalcurrent. As 
a professional criminal may have many 
aliases and disguises, so the maddening 
poison, achohol. named from the ancient 
fiend, Al Gohol, appears at one time as 
beer. and at another as whiskey, but in 
every instance it is the same poison. In 
several glasses of the fermented liquors 
one can take as much of the crazing poison 
into blood and brain as in one of distilled 
liquor. Foolish pride in small men cries as 
the poison glass is lifted, ‘‘ I’ve too strong a 
will to be adcunkard.”” Wisdom says, as 
the os is declined, in the words of the 


r. Johnson, ean abstain; I can’t 
moderate.”’ 


Artistic Wall Papers, 


ON HAND AND MADE TO ORDER 


CEILING 


Beck & Co. 


CORNER OF 


29thSt.& 7th Av. 
NEW YORK. 


Colors of Carpets 
and Draperies 
Matched. 


The entire Work of 
Interior Decoration 
Done Under Our 
Supervision. 


DECORATIONS 
A Specialty. 


One of the most interesting objects, to which throngs of spectators were constantly attracted, 

at the late Centennia! Exhibition in Philadelphia, was a machine for printing Paper-Hangings. 
In order to give full opportunity to see the process of manufacturing an artiele for which 
here is so great a demand, we have placed our most improved machinery in open view of all 
visitors to our new Factory and Salesroom, corner of Seventh Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street. 


FR. BECK & co. 


ALABASTINE, 


SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


The white is whiter than any other mate:.al,and the tints clearer and more delicate. 
‘EQUALED. ALABASTINE isa valuabie discovery. and 


firm, durable, and handsome finish. It is UNE 


It prodnees a 


it will pay you to send tor Sam; le Card and Testimoniais te 


SEELEY BROS., No. 32 Burling Slip, N. Y. City; 
AVERILL PAINT CO., No. 19 Federal St., Boston; Te 


AVERILL PAINT CO., No. 


1I76 E. Jackson St., 


AVERILL PAINT CO., No. 132 E. River St., 


M. B. CHURCH, Granda 


MADISON 


SQUARE GARDEN. 


(FOR A LIMITED SEASON.) 


P, 1. Barnum’s Greatest Show on Earth! 


United with the GREAT LONDON CIRCUS, 
TIONAL ALLIED SHOWS. 
ads of teatures altogether new ! 


The grandest and mightiest combination in the history of amusements! 
Every noted artist in the world! 


SANGER’S ROYAL BRITISH MENAGERIE, and the INTERNA. 


Myri- 
Grand competitive conteste! An abun- 


dance of good. healthy, moral enjoyment and valuable instruetion ! 


Special LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S MATINEE EVERY DAY at 2—Doors open at 1. 


PERFORMANCES at 8. 


ADMISSION TO ALL, §0 cents; Orchestra Chairs, $1. 


GRAND EVENING 


Children under 9, half price. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INVITES ATTENTION TO HIS SPRING OPENING OF NEW 


CARPET S, 


Moquettes, Velvets, Brussels, Tapestries, Radeatne and Three-Plys 
at extremely low prices. 
Oil Cloths, Linoleum, Lignum Matting, Window Shades, _— etc. 
An inspection of our Stock and Prices solicited, 
607, 609 & Gi! Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and Delaware cuales 
Oleomargarine is not and never has been sold by th s 


Store in any shape or form. 
ENCLISH BREAKFAST BACON. 


HAMS. 
Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 


received fresh every morning. 
AND A GENERAL ASSORTSENT OF 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 


—n-— 
J. THOMPSON, | 
121 Atlantic Ayguee, cere enry Street, 


The McGomber Patent Last 


Combiwes comfort with elegance in shoes, eonform- 
ing them to the shape of the feet. All should wear 


EDWARDS, 


166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Yo 
SOLE MANUFACTURER FOR KINGS COUNTY. 


Also makes to order and keeps in stock a full as- 
sertment ot BOOTS and SHOES. 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
559 to 571 Fulton St., Brook Kiyn, 
ustrated Catalog 


Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace & Co,’s Jewett's and Farson’s make in 
great variety, anda complete assortment of 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
ALAN*ON CARTER, 
530 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


1839. isso. 


HARDENBERGH & C0. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


174 Fulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 
OF ALL GRADES, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Piys. 

ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALL AT LOWES! PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH 4 CO. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AG 
AGENTS! AGENTS !_ AGENTS: 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


best Chance ever offered to you. Its 8ce 
stot the bright and shady sides of real life, ond ‘part ae 


only 

John Goug 
ean portray th For Pathos, tense interest 
without a ie ty the booming” book, for Agents, ow 


selis all others 10 to 1. 80th thousand in ] A 
wanted and women. Now is the time. te 


an ven. mg Send Circula 


43-ACTIVE AGENTS, “eachers, Students, Men 

And WOMEN 

Wanted tose LoL LIMON Y 
OF By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 

THE @ Author » Se Science _ a the Bible, etc. 


A Grand Array of Evidences to the uth of the Word ef God 
from History, Natural Science, Modern nating and Kvery De- 


partment of Human Kuowledge. fee: ommended by the Press 
and Leading Clergy af all Denomir A Magnificent Vol- 
ume Suited to the Time Cle ar Type. Fine Illustrations, 
Paper and Binding. Rapidiu and Agents Easily Clear 
&60 to Bi00 ep month, Send for Description ond Terms to 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philad’ a, Pa. 
GREATEST NOVELTY 


The OMBINATIONWATCH CHARM 
COMPASS AND MICROSCOPE, 
MAGNIFIES 600 TIMES. 

Sa We havej ust perfected and are now 

Offering this combination to Agents and 
\ the public for the first time. mag- 

ring poweris equal to a $1 micro- 

compass, it is worth more 

than the price of the combination, aid 

it makes aneatand nove watchcharm 
Sample, by mail, nickel-plated 3c. 
Sample, by mail, gold-plated, Suc. 

Adiresa, E.G, RIDEOUT & CO. 

10 Bare'av St.. N. 


A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Cost 
ly outfittree. Address & Co. Augusta, 


POMMENTATOR 


patriarch , prophet an ng; authorship and gates of 

ef Bible; how the eart repos led from N oah; par- 
ew Tes 


ents; the twenty- 
ristin their eighteen miracles 
020 pages. 475 8, price ,$2.75.. 
ing fast. to $100 
ey Ga-retson & Co..66 N «chSt.. Phila 


ACENTS WANTED. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 


isa very useful article. It we 
on the wall out of the reach of the 
little enes,”’ holds two thimbles, 
large or small, a velvet emery 
cushion for needles and pins, four 
spools of thread and pair of scis- 
sors, making a very pretty orna- 
ment for the room, as well as a 
help to keep things in their re- 
spective places. This is the best 
selling article you Ever saw, One 
little girl, ® years old, in lowa, 
sold §@ in 2 days. One a ent in 
Michigan bas sold over 4.000 at 
retail since last July. Never was 
an article invented that sells equal 
to this. Everybody buysit. Sam- 
ple, with best 'erms to 3cente,sent 
free on the receipt of 30 cts. in 
ostage stamps or currency. Ad- 
ress all 


VAN ETTEN, 
208 ‘Balle St., Chicago, Til. 


four 
ofthe 


| 


Sewing 
COMPANION. 


$66; a week 10 yeur own tewn. Terms sand $5 outfit 
tree. Address H. Hatierr & Co..Portiand, Me. 


FUN FOR THE BOYS 
Here vouare boys! Just the thing fora little harm. 

leas masquerading. The musiaches are made ojgenuine 
hair, can be fastened to or re moved from the face with 
ease, and when wore ecannet told from the pro- 
duction. Bors and roung men can have hosts of fun put- 
ting them we in a crowd of friends, who will be greatly 
astonished wt the sudden transformat ion. Three colors, 
‘ight. dark b Goatecsto match. PRICE 
BY MAIL, MU Stat 29 CTS. GOATRES 15 CENTS. 
Valuable egne of Avenrs goods free. or rid 
Manuf's Co. 1929 Naeenn Ct. Naw Vanek. 


A MONTH. tor Agents on 
our new Book: The Gelden 
vr Light nd or 


Futur re. 
eircular. Also send of or more beat. 
and 10 cents for cost of mailing, and receive “7 
8 Magazine free 6 months. W. ZIiEG- 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa.; or Chicago, Iil. 


GENTS WANTED for the Boss and Fastest 
selling Pictorial Beoks and Bible Prices re 
duced 38 per cent. National Publishing Ce. »Phila., Pa. 


da th s ] rth $5 f 


And MILWARD’S 


“ HELIX” NEEDLES. 


PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


JENNINGS SANITARY DEPOT 


JE .C ~ OPRIETOR 


WATER CLOSETS 


INKS, URINALS & WASH BASINS AL 


PATENTED IMPROVED TESTED 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS. 


Quartet Books for Choirs. Excelent 


Emerson’s Sacred Quartets, 
Sacred Quartets, Baumbach’s Sacred 
Uartelts (and bis New Collection), Buck 
otette Collection (and his Second Mo 
tette Collecnop), and Dow’s Sacred Quar- 
tets, (ibis last for Male Voices only). 


Price of each of the avove, $2.00, in Boards, 
and $2 25, in clotb. 


EASTER MUSIC! Send for lists ot Easter 
Carols and Anthems, and begin, in time, to 
practice. 


The Beacon Light, ‘New ond 


Song Book. "y J. H. TENNEY and Kev. 
E. A. HOFFMAN. This book was prepared 
by the best talent, and may safely claim to be 
among the very best Music books for Sunday- 
Schools ever published. Examineit! Speci- 
mens maiied fcr 30 cents. 


Now subscribe for the ‘“‘ Musical Record,” $2. 


i ($2) is the best 
Gems of English Song collection 
of Bound Sheet Music (Vocal). Verv popular. 
Gems of German Song ($2) and Moore’s 
Irish Melodies ($2) are aiso of the best 
books of the same ciags. 


{A ny book mailed for retatl price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Bosron. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO,. 843 B’ way. N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EST TEACHERS. 
A n and For 


eign 
For every department’ of instruction, low or higk 
romptiy provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
‘andidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. All 
skilled Teac have *‘Applicatien Porn. 
J. W. SCHERMERHOR M., Secre 
‘ath St. near University ru. 


IDINCKNEY’S ‘AGENCY SCHOOLS 
AND TEKACHE 
1. Supplies Schools and thirty Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
Fells and rents Schoo! Properties. 
. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information o 
Gooo Schools. 
Publishes U. School and College Direc- 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Domestic Building, cor, Broadway and Feurteenth 
Street. New York. 


ACADEMY, 
Andover, Mass, 
The Summer Term oyens on Thursday, April 7 
For admission or intormation apply to 
Miss PHILENA McKEEN, Principal, 


TEACHERS Wanted, Ser 


Address Summer Full particulars 
J.C. McCURDV & CO., Philadelphia Pa 


TOURJEE’S TOURS. 


OURTH SEASON most enjoyable 

economical and po tours over 

lanned 'o the OL.D WORLD. Alltraveland 

otels firsteciass. COMPANY SELECT. Impor- 

tant additions to our former plans. Extra induce- 

ments without extra charge. Early registration de 
sirable. cireulars givine full particulars. 

OURJEE Music Halil Boston Mass 


DR. WARNER’S 
CORALINE CORSET, 


with a New Material 


called Coraline, which 
is vastly superior to 
horn or whalebone, 


A Reward of 810 


will be paid for every 
Corset ip which the 
Coraline breaks with 
six months ordinary 
wear. Itis elastic, pli- 
abie, and very conifort- 
able, and is not affcct- 
ed by cold, heat, or 
moisture 

For sale b leading 
merchants. riee by 
mail, 


WARNER BROS., 
$72 Broapwar, N. Y. 


_ PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &e. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can ne. carried in the 
pocket. Alwaysready for use. A:u to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality Dn writing. 

MABIE, TODD & BARD, 

180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price-List. 
OUR GOODS are SOLD sy FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


BUCKEYE BELL 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin Chu 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farma, ete. 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent pe 
)_VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cle 


HOPE™.DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always in position, but imvisible to others. All 
and even heard distinctly. We 
Bend xt ive circular. 


NCARMO 
Sth & Mace Cineinnatt, 


DRGANS 


Fires. Address 


BISCOTINE, 


FOOD for CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 


Glyeerine Sans Pareil Hair Tonic, 
TRADE-MARK. 


The Dictionary, $1.00 
This ucefuland elegant 
is a Complete 
> ant Ene yclo- 
paedia, as well us the 


Toilet Sachets ceria. bout 
cloth and gilt. Ir 

Waters, D'Iris WAC ONTAINS EVERY 

WORD IN THE ENG. 
Violet, de Florence. LISH LANGUAGE, wit) 
N M tS true meaning, der’. 
wn vation, speliing and 
Compound pronounciation and a 
Hay amount of absolu‘e- 

Orri necessary inioria- 
EH li t tion upon Fcience, 
e110 rope, — Mythologr, Biograph:, 
ifr) American Histery, 
&c. Dentifrice. etc., being perfect 


Estabiished 1770. 


DELLUC & CO., trench Pharmacists, 
Send for Cirenlar. 635 Broadway, N, ¥. 


- MORE THAN 100 STYLES OF Tut 


sie “We have never seen its 

equal either ia price, finish or contents '’—The Advocate. 

“A perfect Dictionary and library of reference--Lestie’s Illus. 
News, N. ¥. One copy of the American Popular Dictionary 
Cr A INT S istrated), the greatest and best published, post. 
paid to any address on receipt r+ a Entire satisfaction 

are now regularly made, from sTYLE | guaranteed. 2copies post-paid tonce. 
109 ‘shown in the cut), the latest | World Manufacturing Oo., 123 assau St., New York. 


2s the only 
9900. sTYLzs at from $22 new styles, designed by y best 
to $120 each; SIXTY STYLES at $!2) Water Scenes, Gold 
«i to $160; FORTY STYLES at $160 t Birds, ete. The best collection of Cards ever sold 
. Soldalso | for 10e. Sample Book containing samples of all our Cards, 
25c. The largest Card House in Dealers 
with Blank Cards. AMERICAN CARD CO., Northferd, 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


Winds up cord itself. “A’ 

shovrs position of glasses 

reeled up. No brea o! 
very bandy old 

Wy y By mail 26cts 


KETCHAM & 


wa Library of Reference. 
Webster's Dictionary 
costs $9.00. and the 


$500 oe up; cash p 
Jor EASY from $6.38 per 
quarter = The BABY ORG 
is especially tochildren, bu 
will be found equally usefi! for 
PRICE, $22, adults, having fine quality of ton: 
and power, and sufficient compass (three and a quarter 
octaves) for the full a of hymn-tunes, anthems, sung- 
and alar sacred and music generally. 
kSON & RGANS are certainly th: 
AWARDS for at EVERY 
ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S. EXHIBITIONS FO! 
THIRTEEN YEARS; | the only organs whiri 
have been fo ALO at 
ILLUST RATED A ALOGUES “and PRICE LISTS, 
ree. MASON & H RGAN CO., 154 Tremont 
BOSTO 46 ian St Square NEW 
ORK: 149 Wabash Ave. CHICA 


OURSTEDS BY Forty knots ad w ie. | 


_NEW TREATMENT! FARMING FOR PROF! FORPROF! 


Cnltivate all the Farm Crops in the Best Manner; 
SU bi” atl Breed, Feed and CareforStock; Grow Fruit; Manage 
Farm Bus ‘Business; Make Ha and 


Mfrs., 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 


NTS WANTID to Cell the REW RO 


AKE MONEY ON THE FARM. 


Every should have a od 860 Pages. 
140 “‘Tilustrations. Send for circulars to 
Ce McCURDY & CO., Chicago, 


COOLEY CREAMER. 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
Butter made by this 
Process was awarded 
Sweepstakes at Inter 
national Dairy Farr, 187%. 
and Gold Medal at 

] 

d Medal at Roya! 
Exhibition, 
London, 1879. 

MANUFACTURED in FOUR 
STYLEs and TEN SIZES. 

Tax cans 
in this, removed to bench 
for skimming automatic- 


ally. 

Junior. — Skim- 
ming done automatically 
without removing cans. 


NOT ONE CENT 


di act Tae Upricat or Casrner.—Has a compartment under 

! SCove “eee i water tank, the illuminated conical point of cans 

NAL ALL ss the n projecting into this compartment; skims without re. 
cy Nia ow moving cans 

REs W, On_,; HT Tar Evevator.—Has a hoisting arrangement for 

v ore removing cans from p/atiorm ev 
Fan Address, ey require ne milk room. They raise all of 


eream between milkings. Impure air, dust or flies 
eannot reach mi'k set in them. The caus are sub 
merged and water sealed ineach style. 
Each style has transparert panes for the purpose 
of determining when the milk i* out, and cream 
about to dow. Our patents cover these processes. 
No others have aright to use them. 
for * Dainyuan”’ giving particulars. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


The Pillow-Inhaler Co. 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Mention this Paper. 


NO PIPES OR TUBES. 


82-POUND CUBAN QUEEN WATER-MELON. 


This new Melon from the West Indies is certainly the ay ne 
and Finest Variety in the world. All who saw our crop the 
season remarked they never before saw such large, fine Melons, aa 
any so wonderfuily productive. Their flesh is bright red, re- 
markably Solid, Peculiarly Luscious, Crisp, and Sugary,-—sur- 

ing all others. On a Melon of enormous size there is barely 

an inch of rind! P ae are very hardy, strong, and vigorous 

per 15 Seeds: 5 Packets for 

PRIZES, to be 

of the Largest Cuban 

Queen Water-Melon; §15. 00 to ws ener wet the second iarrest, and 

$10.00 bo the grower of & the third large at. mJ not fail to try and 
see how large the Cuban 

C7 OTHER SPECI LTIES. FOR. 1881.—Rurpee’s 
Netted Gem Musk-Melon ot ustration), the Most produc. 
tive and most delicious small 
Citron, artes 25 Cts. per 
Montreal Green Nutmeg, the 


Burpec’s Climax Tomato, fer of and the Dest a all tomatoes. Price, Cts. 
ket. Burpee’s abbage, always heads. oid Cts. per packet. American W ondor 
eas, genuine, 15 Cte. per packet; 60 Cts. per pint, post- 
New Morni lory—The Fell lipase, from Brazil, beanvtiful. 20 Cts. 
A Liberal Offer on!y to those who order from this advertisement. For One Doliar we = : 
send 7 mail, post-paid, to any address, one packet of each of the above, amounting in value to $1.50, [i 
one = l also give two trial kets of New Early Cabbages nd s sample of the New Gol 
Wheat. Order Now! Postage-stamps accepted as cash. 
urpee’ 's Farm Annual for 1881, beautifully illustrated, mailed free to all who write for it, 


Address, W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Warehouse, 
Nos. 219 and 221 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To secure an Easy, Comtortable and Luxurious Sleep, 


THE KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE SPRING 
MATTRESS 
isindispensable. They are the mostdurable. healthfu! 
comtortable and economical Spring Bead ever used. Iron 
Bedsteads for Hospitals, Asylums, &c., a specialty. 
Manufactured by ROBERT KELSO & CO., 

210 Market 8t., Philadeiphia. 
Send for Circalar and Price-List. 


PROMPT 


PROVIDENT 
LIF E AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. simple 1 Liberality and 
n Ww death-ra 6, inte e, untechnica ag eg ra an 
on to policy Conservative man re 


LIBE LIBERAL 


agemen 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACTAS AG ENTS. Apply to the Company. 


\ McDOUGALL, 


ESTEY ORCAN through 
v>< its intrinsic merit has won 
a wide popularity. It is univer- 
sally known as combining sweet- 
ness and power of tone, skilled 
and thorough mechanism, new 
| and elegant designs. 


Illustrated Catalogues mailed free to all 
applicants. 


Boat 4 revortvrron IN 
“| BOAT BUILDING. 


For 25c. will mail section 
showing construction. Catalogue gratis. 
THO S KANE & CoO., Chicago, TU. 


MYERS’ SANITARY DEPOT. 


Field’s Flush Tank, Jenning’s Water 
Closets, Sanitary Y Branch, Wea- 
ver’s Wash Basin W aste 


Stone Laundry Tub, 
94 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conforr-ity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1880. 
Premiums en Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1880, to 3ist December, 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1880.............: 1,495,947 23 


Total Marine Premiums............ $5,728, 622 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1880, to 81st December, 1880, $4,141,087 80 
Losses paid during 
same period...... ... $2,071, 288 9 98 
Returns of 
miums 
Expenses. “$873, 113 96 


The Company has the tape Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, — set other 

$8,983,558 00 


Company, estimated at.......... 470,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable: 1,628,921 34 


$12,608,856 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tiflcates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesda , the First of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon willeease. The 
certificates to be preduced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 8ist December, 1880, for whick 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
— 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JoNEs, Horace Gray, 


EDMUND W. CORLIEs, 
JOHN ELLIOTT 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES RUSSELL, Rost. B. MINTURN, 


JAMES Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GrorGe W. 
GoRDON W. BURNHAM, Epwin D. MorGAN, 

A. A. RAVEN, RoBert L. Stuart. 

Ws. STURGIS, JamMEs G. De Forest, 


ADULPH LEMOYNE, SAMUEL WILLETs, 
BENJAMIN H. Figtp, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
O. Low, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM E. Dopeg, H. Foea, 
RoyaL PHELPs, 
Tuomas F. Younes, TxHos, B. Coppineton, 
U. A. HAND, Horace K. THurBer, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P, BurnpsTT, Joun L, RikER. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice Pres’ 


Ae RAVEN, 34 Vice Press 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt 
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